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Growing Fruits as Farm Crops in Mary- 
land and Virginia. 


By WILLIAM GILLINGHAM, Fairfax Co., Va. 


One of a number of essays contributed in 
competition for the prize in Class Four, 
offered by THz AMERICAN FARMER, 
and receiving the vote of one of 
the three judges in that class. 


Successful fruit growing depends upon three 
things—soil adapted to the purpose, nearness 
to market, and a natural faculty or love for 
the business. As tosoil: a sandy loam comes 
the nearest to perfection, as it usually has 
natural drainage, and a dry soil is essential 
to success. If such a soilis not at hand then 
bring it as near to it as possible by under- 
draining. Soil for the growing of fruit, or in 
fact any thing else, should not have the water 
standing in it within twelve inches of the 
surface twenty-four hours after a rain is over. 
Again to have the best success with fruit one 
should be near enough to a good market to 
attend to the sale of it himself, otherwise it 
may prove unsatisfactory in the outcome; 
and, lastly but not least, he should have a 
genuine love for the business ;—in fact it is 
a trade that has to be learned, and if a per- 
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brience will come a measure of 
success. 

As to the kinds of fruit to plant it is re- 
commended to have an extended variety for 
some seasons; one or more kinds may fail 
from local causes, and we would suggest that 
the business be carried on in conjunction 
with general farming—keeping of stock, &c., 
for fruit growing requires large quantities of 
manure to succeed. 

Tae AprpLe—This fruit is undoubtedly the 
writer's favorite—very justly characterized as 
itis by Downing as the “ World-renowned 
fruit of temperate climates” —being in season, 
by having a judicious selection of varieties, 
the year round—and when we consider the 
many ways in which it can be preserved for 
use—it unquestionably stands at the head of 
the list of fruits—occupying the place that 
the potato does among the vegetables—the 
great staple of the country. It isa fruit that 
can be fully utilized—all the refuse being 
available for cider and vinegar, and the sweet 
varieties are valuable for feeding hogs. It 
seems to be peculiarly adapted to this climate 
—as is instanced by the enormous size and 
great productiveness of some trees, and 
specimens in the New England States have 
attained to over four feet in diameter and 
have produced upwards of one hundred 
bushels of fruit. After securing the two 
essential conditions of dryness and moderate 
fertility it will then succeed upon almost any 
kind of soil. The apple tree borer has be- 
come common in some orchards, but they 
Will not be found very troublesome if grass 
is not allowed to form a sod around the trees, 
and a judicious system of pruning should be 
persevered in to prevent the trees from over- 
bearing. The following varieties for this 
Section are suggested about in the order of 
their maturity:—Astrachan Red, Early 





| has to contend with is the borer, but if taken. 





Strawberry, Early Harvest, Benoni, Summer 
Pearmain, Maiden’s Blush, Baltzly, Cooper’s 
Ohio, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Smiths’s Cider, 
Winter Cheese, Hollow Core Pippin, York 
Imperial, Ridge Pippin, Winesap, Rome 
Beauty, Albemarle Pippin, Limbertwig, 
Abram, Tewksbury Winter Blush. This 
last named variety will keep till apples come 
again—in fact we have heard of its being 
kept two years. Any one designing to plant 
an orchard would do well to consult “ Down- 
ing’s Revised Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America” and Warder’s “ American Pomo- 
logy.” 

Tue Peacu.—Peaches do best in a light 
soil; if on a heavy soil they grow too 
vigorously and the fruit will rot. While 
they will not succeed as generally as the 
apple there are many localities where they 
will do very well; on the raargin of a lake or 
river they are a tolerably sure crop, where 
the late spring frosts are warded off by the 
influence of the water; or planted on a north 
hill side, where the trees will be late in 
blooming in the spring. One of the most 
formidable enemies that the peach grower 
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‘the roots; then if about a half peck of air’ 
slacked lime or ashes is heaped around the 
body of each tree about the first of June 
and allowed to remain there till October, 
then spread around upon the surface (and 
this plan pursued each year) there will not 
be much trouble from that source. Another 
very serious trouble with the peach is its 
disposition to overbear and thereby injure 
the vitality of the tree, as also to produce 
small, inferior fruit. To guard against this 
the trees should be shortened in. Say in 
February or March, cut away about one half 
of the wood formed the previous year and 
keep the interior branches well thinned out 
and the extra fine quality of the fruit will 
well repay the labor of this work; since in 
any season when peaches are plentiful, the 
markets are glutted with small inferior fruit, 
while that of fine quality will sell at any 
time for good prices. There are now a great 
number of varieties of the peach, many of 
them so near alike as scarcely to be distin- 
guished except by those of long experience 
with the different sorts. There have been a 
number of new extra early varieties intro- 
duced of late years, most of them however 
of doubtful utility. Of these the Early Bea- 
trice and Early Louise are worthy of trial. 
The standard sorts for orchard culture are 
the Troth’s Early Red, George the Fourth, 
Honest John, Crawford’s Early, Red Rare- 
ripe, Old Mixon Free, Stump-the-World, 
Susquehanna, Magnum Bonum, Crawford’s 
Late, Druid Hill Smock, and Heath Cling. 
The Susquehanna is a shy bearer but its fine 
size will make up for the lack of quantity. 
Asa rule the yellow peaches sell the best. 
The fourth, eighth, ninth, tenth and twelfth 
on the list are of that description. 

Tae Psar.—There is probably no fruit, 
the successful production of which so largely 





depends upon a thorough preparation of the 


soil before planting as the pear—especially 
is ittrueof the dwarf pear. The land should 
be well drained, manured and pulverized ; 
then the after management of the trees is 
rendered easy. There are many locations 
in this latitude where the following varieties 
will do well on the quince. Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, 
Bartlett, Howell, Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre 
Diel, Beurre Clairgeau and Lawrence, and 
the first named is the most reliable for profit. 
I would plant more of that than all the rest 
combined. They should be planted so that 
the union of the pcar with the stock, will be 
some six inches below the surface, to induce 


_ the formation of roots from the pear—and it 


is obvious that the stock should be short, so 
as not to necessitate the burying of the roots 
too deep. The best sorts to cultivate as 
standards, would probably be the same list 
as above with the Duchesse left out and the 
Winter Nelis and Tyson added. The same 
system of pruning as recommended for the 
peach should in the main, be pursued with the 
pear—that is to keep them well headed back, 
otherwise the disposition to make an ex- 


cessive amount, of wood, in land thoroughly 


thereby, but should "be taken off as as 


they begin to lose their green color, and 
when the stem will part from the tree when 
the fruit is slightly raised. A cool,dry and 
dark room is the best place to store them; a 
cool room is necessary to keep them, but by 
being placed in a warmer atmosphere they 
will immediately ripen up. 

The most formidable enemy of the pear 
grower is the blight, which seems to be more 
or less prevalent in every locality where they 
are grown. No cause has yet been dis- 
covered for this disease, or positive remedy 
ascertained. It is thought that fron in the 
soil in considerable quantity, either naturally 
or artifically applied will prove in a measure 
a preventive. As soon as a tree is attacked 
with it, the affected portions should be im- 
mediately cut off, several inches below the 
same, and in many cases, trees have recover- 
ed under this treatment. Any one wishing 
to plant pears should by all means procure 
P. T. Quinn’s work on “ Pear Culture for 
Profit” which covers the whole ground. 

THe CHERRY will not probably pay as 
well as some other kinds of fruit, but for the 
reason heretofore given in favor of growing 
a variety of fruits it would be well to give 
them a place in the orchard. They always 
do best in a dry soil. The Early Richmond 
is a good variety to grow for market—to be 
supplemented by the May Duke, Empress 
Eugenie, Elton, Governor Wood, Coe’s 
Transparent and Buntner’s Yellow. The 
light colored varieties are most apt to escape 
the birds, as they get ripe before the vigilant 
little fellows seem to find it out. If the trees 
are kept well trimmed with compact heads 
the fruit will be finer and more easily gather- 
ed. Loudon in his “ Arboretum” says the 
Cherry is yery extensively planted in Europe 
along the highways, especially in Germany 
and Switzerland, the roads for miles in some 








‘places being one continuous avenue of 


cherry trees where the traveller may at will 
refresh himself with the delicious fruit in its 
season. 

Tue Pivum is a very desirable fruit to 
grow as far as profit is concerned, if the 
curculio can be managed so as to get a crop, 
but this is such a serious drawback that most 
fruit growers are deterred from attempting 
it. Many persons have béen quite successful 
with them by confining poultry or swine in 
the plum orchard—others have attained suc- 
cess by planting along the bank of a stream 
or pond so that the tops of the trees wil) 
overhang the water, the instinct of the 
“Little Turk” seeming to keep it from de- 
positing its eggs where they will be certain 
to meet with disaster. If the conditions 
above alluded to can be secured or the trees 
subjected to the “eternal vigilance” of the 
grower, so as to gather and destroy the 
affected fruit and the insects in some of the 
many ways recommended by practical fruit 
growers, then plum culture can be made 
profitable. The writer has never had much 
experience with plums—but any one desirous 
of experimenting with this fruit, should 
study “ Downing’s Fruits and Fruit 
fruit ie 
most profitable of the whole list to grow, 
and one that is most neglected. Thereseems 
to be a general impression that they require 
moist land to grow in, but they will do well 
in any ordinary soil of moderate fertility 
with the requisite care. The quince has 
a mass of fibrous roots that do not extend 
far from the tree,so that they are easily 
starved. They should have manure applied 
about the tree within the area of the branch- 
es and occasiunally a good dressing of salt, 
This seems to have the effect of increasing 
the size of the fruit and giving toit a smooth 
and glossy appearance. The best variety for 
cultivation is the Apple or Orange quince, 
Care should be taken to keep off suckers and 
thin out the head of the tree when the 
branches become crowded, and to keep the 
soil cultivated about them. 

Tue GraPE has become one of the staple 
crops of this country, and with the necessary 
care is one of the most profitable of fruits— 
any one proposing to plant a vineyard 
should procure one of the many excellent 
treatises on the subject. “Fuller's Grape 
Culturist” is probably one of the best. 

It is with the grapes the same as with the 
pear,of prime necessity to have the land 
thoroughly. prepared before planting and 
then feed liberally with manure—not too 
much at first, until the vines begin to bear— 
but after that it is difficult to get on too 
much. Fuller says from fifty to five hundred 
two-horse loads to the acre, so it is not likely 
any one will exceed the latter figure. This 
is applicable to nearly all the varieties of the 
grape except, perhaps, the Clinton, which 
is such a strong growing rampant variety, 
that it is best to plant it on rather poor soil; 
it seems to succeed where many others fail: 
Bone dust is an excellent manure for grapes 
and it is well to use it in conjunction with 
stable manure. For genefal culture the 
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Delaware, Concord and Hartford 
probably the most reliable. There 
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are worthy of trial. There are 
tems of pruning and training of the ¥ in 
vogue, and so many enemies of same 
that the grower has to contend witb, and it 
will require posit investigation on his part 
to enable him/to decide the course for him to 
pursue. As essay has nearly reached 
the limit prescribed, we’ will in conclusion 
merely refer to the Strawberry, the Rasp- 
berry and the Currant as fruits that should 
form a part of the succession of cultivation ; 
of the first Wilson’s Albany, Monarch of the 
West, Charles Downing and Crescent Seed- 
ling, are recommended—the Kirtland and 
Brandywine Raspberry and the Cherry, and 
Old Red Dutch Currant. An Asparagus bed 
will also be found a valuable auxiliary in 
the fruit business if the mammoth principle 
is imparted to it by means of the manure 
heap. 

We would recommend “Forty years 
among small Fruits” by William Perry, of 
New Jersey, as a valuable treatise for the 
fruit grower 
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Tile Drainage. 

Professor 8. A. Knapp, of the Agricultural 
College of Iowa, writes as follows: 

In the few remarks I design to make upon 
the subject of tile drainage, permit me to call 
your attention to the importance of general 
land drainage as distinguished from the com- 
mon, but mistaken, notion that wet lands 
only should be drained. That the surface 
water should be drawn from the slough is an 
accepted problem to be worked out as money 
and time permit; but the necessity of a gen- 
eral system of drainage for our lands is a 
proposition almost startling to the average 
farmer. .Without entering into too minnte 
a discussion, let “us consider a few of the 
more important advantages of under-drain- 

fund. 4 

, Tt inereases the depth of the soil in two 
“ways. Frequently, after the surface is quite 
dry, there is so much water in the subsoil at 
the depth of a foot or more, that the roots of 
the more highly cultivated plants refuse to 
enter it, and are turned back to secure their 
nourishment near the surface ; or the subsoil 
may be too hard for the more delicate fibres 
to penetrate, or penetrated, yield so scanty 
nourishment as to dwarf the top. 

Under-draining lowers the line of excessive 
water beyond injury to roots, and it arrests 
the ascending water, whether from spring or 
capillary action. It allows the rainfall, load- 
ed with volatile manures, to pass through 
the soil and be discharged from underneath, 
after depositing its fertilizing material, in- 
stead of flooding the surface and removing 
from the upper soil many substances useful 
to vegetation. Soil from which the water 
has no outlet but evaporation frequently be- 
comes charged with poisonous matter, to the 
detriment of vegetation. Where there are 
under-drains these poisons are washed by the 
rain down through the soil and removed by 
the drain. This constant descent of water 
through the soil causes a similar descent of 
air through its pores, from the surface to the 
depth of the drain. ‘“ When the rain falls it 
enters the soil and more or less completely 
displaces the air which is contained within 
its pures. Thus air either descends to the 
drains or rises into the atmosphere. When 
the rain ceases, the water as it sinks again 
leaves the pores of the upper soil open, and 
fresh air consequently follows.” Thus, when 
under-drains exist, not only does every 
shower deposit its fertilizing ammonia, but it 
serves to force the fresh air through the pores, 
which produces conditions so healthful to 
vegetation. 

It should be observed that the theory that 
the soil is exhausted because it does not pro- 
duce large crops is obsolete. Only a small 
portion of material is in 2 condition to be- 
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Water. The soil treed from ie constant 
presence of water becomes gradually Jooser, | 
more friable, anid sweeter. The hard ‘lumps 
crumble and the subsoil becomes more 
porous and is penetrated by the deep-rooting 
corn and clover; and when these fecsy 
spaces are left for water and air. 


2. Coldness of soil is due largely to the 
water it contains; remove this and tempera- 
ture is raised from 8 to 10 degrees, which 
means & lengthening ofthe season about 
twenty days, or what is equivalent, the has- 
tening of the crop. In some portions of 
Scotland, when a system of under-drainage 
has been carried out, especially in Aberdeen- 
shire, it has been observed that the crops 
mature upon an average ten days earlier than 
twenty-five years since. The season is has- 
tened in the spring by enabling the cultivator 
to get on to his land earlier by several days, 
and all through the summer it prevents loss of 
time in working the crop hy prompt removal 
of the surplus water. Sometimes a week of 
valuable time at corn planting or during corn 
cultivation is lost by reason of excessive rain, 
and a crop is lost or seriously injured which 
drainage would have made a success. 

Thus is the farmer rescued from the fickle 
dominion of the uncertain seasons. 


8. On wet land many of our best manures 
are almost thrown away. High cultivation, 
then, is only possible upon land naturally or 
artificially drained. Thus is the farmer sub- 
jected to great loss by actual waste, and a 
barrier is placed against his best efforts 
towards progress. Drainage can give him 
courage and hope and a constant return from 
honest toil and liberal cultivation. 

4. Two important conditions in plant 
growth, temperature and water, should be 
more generally understood. Prof. Bessey 
has shown that seeds refused to germinate 
till a certain temperature of soil is reached, 
and that the growth of the. plant is acceler- 
ated by increase of temperature till a certain 
point, designated the optimum, is reached. 
An increase of the temperature of the soil by 
under-drainage causes, therefore, more rapid 
growth of the plant quite a portion of the 
season. But heat is not the only aid to 
growth ; the amount of water in the soil has 
an equally direct bearing. 

Plants take their food in a solution of 
water, and there is a proportion of solid mat- 
ter to water that is the best for nourishing 
the plants; an increase of water from the 
ratio affects the plant as diluting milk with 
water affects the growth of the calf. 

How much and how long plant growth is 
retarded each season by excessive water 
would make an interesting table. 

Under-drainage speedily withdraws the 
water, and leaves only the normal amount in 
the soil, thus uniformly affording to the plant 
the best condition of moisture as well as tem- 
perature. 

Without further suggestions upon the 
value of under-drains—let us consider the 
method of construction. 

1. The size of the tile. In no particular in 
drainage has a greater mistake been made 
than in the size of the pipes. Frequently a 
two-inch pipe has been laid to serve the pur- 
pose of main drainage on forty acres of land. 

It would take a two-inch pipe about twelve 
days, running at the rate of four miles .per 
hour, to discharge an inch of water on forty 
acres, or six days to dispose of one half that 
amount, allowing the other half to evapora- 
tion and retention in the soil; a six-inch 
pipe would remove this surplus water in six- 
teen hours; thus enabling the farmer to work 
his land on the day following the shower. 
Main drains, extending one half mile or more, 
should not be constructed of tile less than 
six inches in diameter, while three or four- 
inch tile are used for branches. Small tiles 
are passing out of favor. 
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For perfect drainage branches should be 
laid from the main, on each side, once in two 
to four rods, depending upon. Condition .of 
soil and depth of drain. 

**’The tile should be from three and a half 
to four feet-deep. Probably four feet, all} 


‘things considered, is a very satisfactory.depth. 


Much Jess than this places the tile within 
reach of roots from some of the cereals and 
grasses, which may penetrate it in such 
quantities as to entirely obstruct the passage. 

In laying past willows or through orchards 
the joints should be cemented. 

A very good grade for tile-is one inch fall 
to the rod:-One-halfthis may work if the 
tile be carefully laid. 





Wire Fences. 

A Vermont farmer writes thus to the Vew 
England Farmer of the construction of 
cheap fences: 

Now every farmer knows at what an im- 
mense cost the fences of New England have 
been maintained ; how the labor and cost of 
building, and of annual repairs has been a 
source of constant loss,as most fences are 
constructed of perishable materials. There 
is a kind of fence, much of which can now 
be seen on railways and farms, which bids 
fair to supersede all other fences. I need not 
say it is the barbed wire fence; I thirk it 
may be properly termed the coming fence; 
although much of it has already come, there 
is very much more to follow. Its efficiency 
as a defence against unruly cattle or other 
stock, consists more in barbs, than the 
strength of the fence. That it is an inven- 
tion highly to be prized, is demonstrated by 
this, that it may be built indestructible. This 
point gained, it is incomparably cheaper 
than any common old-fashioned fence. A 
very durable fence is made with the cedar 
posts and the barbed wire. 

This spring I am making a few rods on 
the following plan, as an experiment. I cut 


W willow posts last fall, after the season's f 


wth was completed, and set them in such | 
ground as we cultivate for common field 
crops, and on which I have several good 
app.e trees. I cut them from four to six 
inches in diameter, and six feet long, and set 
them two feet in the ground. This spring 
they are branching out finely, and have the 
appearance of rooting and making per, 
manent growth. I shall soon add to them 
the wires, and if the posts grow, as I have 
no doubt they will, any one can see how 
indestructible such a fence must be. I am 
not positive, but think I can make these 
white willow posts grow on any of my 
mowing lands, and my upland needs no 
draining for any crops common to New 
England. Some farmers may object to hav- 
ing an abundance of willows growing on 
their farms; but for my part I care little for 
that objection, as I think they will spread 
very little on dry land; and if a farmer dues 
not like the shade, he can remove the 
branches once in a few years, and use them 
for posts, or sell them to his neighbors, or 
they will make passable summer wood. 

I have in my mind another plan of an in- 
destructible fence. It may be that such 
fence has been made, but I have not learned 
that it isso. I have no doubt but that good 
wire fence can be made in this way. Let 
suitable stones be imbedded in the ground at 
convenient distances, and let an iron rod of 
suitable size and length be cemented into 
these stones, and the wires attached to these 
rods; and then you have an entire iron fence 
above the ground. If the ground is wei and 
frosty, let the stones be flat, and lay them on 
the ground. There is very much that can be 
said in favor of such fence in addition to 
its durability. 





Dr. J: M. Lawes, of Rothamstead, Eng: 


land, has been made a baronet, in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished services to agricul- 





ture. 


Insect Depredators, 


The wheat crop which is new being rapidly 
harvested was much infested by the green 
aphis or louse. This minute insect is only 
fitted by nature for sucking the juice of the 
miniature plants, and asthe tissues hardened 


‘it. disappeared without heving effected much 


damage. .. 

The army worm ‘appeared this season 
over'an immense area of territory and: has 
done great injury where prompt means were 
not taken to head. it off. The main reliance 
here has been the construction of ditches in 
which the worms as they advanced accumu- 
late, when they are crushed by dragging logs 
through them, or cevered with straw and 
burned. : 

Prof. C. V. Riley, of the Department of 
Agriculture, says: 

“ Experience has established the fact ‘that 
burning over a meadow, or prairie, or field 
of stubble, either in winter or spring, usually 
prevents the worms from originating in such 
meadow or field. Such burning destroys the 
previous year’s stalks and blades, and, as a 
consequence of what I have already stated, 
the nidi which the female moth prefers. 
Burning as a preventive, however, loses 
much of its practical importance unless it is 
pursued annually, because of the irregularity 
in the appearance of the worm in injurious 
numbers. Judicious ditching, i.e., a ditch 
with the side toward the field to be protected 
perpendicular or sloping under, will protect 
a field from invasions from such other in 
fested region when the worms are marching. 
When they are collected in the ditch they 
may be destroyed either by covering them 
up with earth that is pressed upon them, 
by burning straw ovcr them or by pouring 
a little coal oil in the ditch. A single plow 
furrow, six or eight inches deep, and kept 
friable by dragging brush in it, has also 
been known to head them off. 

From experiments which I have made I 
am satisfied that where fence-lumber can be. 
easily obtained it may be used to advantage 
asa substitute for the ditch or trench, by 
being secured on edge and then smeared 
with kerosene or coal tar (the latter being 
more particularly useful) along the upper 
edge. By means of laths and a few nails 
the boards may be so secured that they will 
slightly slope away from the field to be pro- 
tected. Such a barrier will prove effectual 
where the worms are not too persistent or 
numerous. When they are excessively 
abundant they will need to be watched and 
occasionally dosed with kerosene to prevent 
their piling up even with the top of the 
board and thus bridging the barrier. The 
lumber is not injured for other purposes 
subsequently. 

The poisoning by spraying of London 


‘purple or Paris-green water (made accord- 


ing to the well-known formula) of a few of 
the outer rows of a non-infested field that 
is threatened by invasions from an adjoining 
one, may, under some circumstances, be 
warranted as as expeditious and cheap 
mode of destruction. Finally, Mr. J. W. 
Sparks, of Murfreesboro, Tenn., has just 
sent the following experience which I give 
for what it is worth: 

“The army-worm is making such inroads 
upon the wheat crop and other crops here in 
Middle Tennessee, I thought I would write 
you and give the process I have for ridding 
the wheat of these vagabonds. I take a rope 
about sixty feet iong and cause two men to 
walk through the wheat field dragging the 
rope over the wheat. By this means you can 
go over a large field of wheat in a few hours. 
The rope, dragging over*the wheat, shakes 
the worms off on the ground, and they curl 
up and lie there for half an hour or more— 
seem to be mad about it—and then begin 
to move about bunting something to eat ; 
but the larger ones are unable to climb the 
wheat stalks with all the blades off,sot .t 
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you get rid of the larger ones the first time 
going Over, and the smaller'ones can be 
shaken off so often that they cannot hurt the 
wheat. If you make known this simple 
plan to the section where the worm is at 
work the people can save their wheat. I 
am satisfied I will save mine. I am going 
over my whole crop twice a day. My wheat 
is looking splendid, and if I succeed in 
whipping the worms I will make a large 
yield.” 





Sources of Nitrogen for Crops. 


The New Orleans Picayune has an agricul- 
tural department, as is the case with many 
of the leading daily journals of this country 
—that of the Picayune is very ably conducted 
by Daniel Dennett, Esq., and the selection 
for his department shows he is the right man 
for the right place. In a late number, allud- 
ing to the discussion on the subject at the 
head of this paragraph, he says: 

“The late numbers of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER are exceedingly interesting and 
valuable, Its late improvement places it in 
the front ranks of Southern agricultural 
journals—this and the Southern Cultivator 
are the leading agricultural journals of the 
South, and we peruse their richly stored 
columns with pleasure and profit. 

“In THe AMERICAN FARMER, of the 15th 
of March, is an article written in Prussia by 
a sensible correspondent, E. Wenig, on the 
sources Of nitrogen for plants. This subject 
has been frequently discussed in the agricul- 
tural journals of this country, but this 
article throws more light on the subject 
than we have noticed elsewhere. It is too 
lengthy for our columns, but we will give a 
few brief extracts,” which follow. 

In the same paper, he gives some extracts 
from the prize essay of Dr. Owens, and re- 
marks : 

“In Tae AMERICAN FarMeEn, of the 15th 
of March, published at Baltimore, Md., a 
prize essay Was published ‘On the system 
of crops best adapted to supersede in part 
the tobacco crop in Southern Maryland, now 
as a rule so unprofitable.’ This essay was 
written by Dr. Joseph H. Owens. It 
abounds in instructive ideas, and shows that 
the writer was master of his subject. And 
most of the facts which he applies to the 
tobacco crop, showing how it impoverishes 
the farmers of Maryland and blocks up the 
way to mixed and more successful farming, 
applies with equal force to the cotton crop.” 





Live Stock. 


Another Valuable Jersey Cow for Balti- 
more County. 





Messrs. Watts & Seth have purchased of 
Thomas Taggert, Esq., of Hagerstown, Md., 


the six-year-old Jersey cow, Value 2d, 6844. | 
Her | 


This is one of the phenomenal cows. 
record with her second calf is unequalled by 
any other cow and only excelled by one 
cow of any age—that of Jersey Belle of 
Scituate—who made 25 pounds, 3 ounces in 
one week, when 11 years old. 

Value 2d dropped her second calf in No- 
vember’ 1880, and was then about 8} years 
old. The first week in December following 
she made 24 pounds 4 ounces of butter. 
When the very cold weather of the winter 
of 1880-81 came on she feli off somewhat, 
but by the ist of March (90 days) she had 
made 202 pounds 12 ounces. Before the 
cold weather set in 9 pounds of her milk 
made one pound of butter, but her stable be- 
ing @ very open and cold one, the cold 
Weather, while it did not disturb the quan- 
tity of milk much, reduced the quantity of 
Cream materially, thus showing that the 
cow had to consume much of the fats of her 
feed to keep up animal heat, and showing 
the advantages of having warm, comfortable 
stabling. During the year she made 671 
pounds of butter, although during the spring, 





summer and fall she had no green feed, but 
was stabled the whole year. 

This yield of 24} pounds of butter in one 
week by a cow with second calf has never 
been equalled by any published record, and: 
by only one cow of any age has it’been ex- 
ceeded; and taking into consideration the 
treatment of this cow during her test, it is 
certainly a remarkable one, and it may be 
that her capacity has never been fully ascer- 
tained and that her future is a bright one. 
She is a solid light fawn with black‘ points, 
fine, soft skin and hair of great richness, full 
flandrine escutcheon with the ovals promi- 
nent, small, incurving, waxy horns, beauti- 
ful face with full, placid eyes, well-defined 
fillet. It is naturally claimed for her that 
she will score high in the show ring. She is 
an inbred of Pansy-Albert-McClellan, the 
strain we have so often advocated in these 
columns, and our Jersey breeders, as well as 
Messrs. Watts & Seth, should be congratu- 
lated on such a valuable acquisition to the 
breeders’ stock of the county. ‘ 

Value 2d has had three calves. The first, 
a heifer, is owned by Mr. A. B. Darling, of 
New York, the owner of Eurotas and Jersey 
Queen of Barnet, whose yearly tests made 
when in their prime each exceed the year’s test 
of Value 2d, but neither of whom has made a 
weekly test equal to her’s. Her other two 
calves are bulls and are stilt owned by Mr. 
Taggert. Value 2d is the only daughter of 
her dam Value, now an aged cow in the 
herd of Dr. A. D. Newell, New Brunswick, 
N. J., and said to be again with calfto an 
Alphea-Pansy bull. 


Mr. SHOEMAKER’s Burnside herd has had 
another addition, this time not by purchase, 
but by birth. 

The calf is a heifer, out of “Queen of the 
Farm,” by the celebrated “ Uproar,” and is 
a perfect copy of her mother, the likeness in 
the head being especially marked. The ca)f 
strikes the attention by its perfectly-form 
hind-quarter, deep flank, and beautiful h 
She is solid in color, with full black points, 
and has a full flanders escutcheon, remark- 
ably wide and broad in the thighs, and well 
defined for so young a calf. 

The dam was purchased, as. heretofore 
noticed, from Mr. John I. Holly, and pro- 
nounced by him to be his best cow, with the 
exception of “Favorite of the Elms,” now 
past her prime, with age. One week before 
dropping her calf, “Queen of the Farm,” 
with no extra feeding, made 6} lbs. of butter 
in seven days. 

Before the calf was born, Mr. Holly, who 
much regretted having sold her mother, 
offered $1,000, for the calf in case it should 
prove a heifer. 





Raising a Colt, , 





A colt is regarded as an incumbrancc be- 
cause he is useless until he arrives at a suit- 
able age for work, but it really costs very lit- 
tle, compared with his value, to raise a colt. 
When the period arrives at which the colt 
can do service, the balance sheet will show in 
his favor, for young horses always command 
good prices if they are sound and well- 
broken. One of the difficulties in the 
way is the incumbrance placed on the 
dam, which interferes with her useful- 
ness on. the farm, especially if the colt 
is foaled during the early part of spring. 
Some farmers have their colts foaled in the 
fall, but this is open.to two objections. In 
the first place, spring is the natural time, for 
then the grass is beginning to grow, and 
nature seems to have provided that most 
animals should bring forth their young in a 
season beyond the reach of severe cold and 
with sufficient time to grow and be prepared 
for the following winter. ' 

Again, when a colt is foaled in the fall he 
must pass through a period of several months" 
confinement in the stable, without exercise, 





or else be mote ‘or less chilled with cold from 
time to time. Should this happen the effect 
of any bad treatment will be afterwards 
manifested, and no amount of attention can 
agan elévate the colt to that degree of hard- 
ness and soundness of body that naturally 
belong to a spring colt. ' Besides, a colt 
foaled in the spring will outgrow one foaled 
in the fall. An objection to spring colts 
may be partially overcome by ploughing in 
the fall, or keeping the brood mares for very 
light -work, with the colts at liberty to ac- 
company them always.’ A colt needs but 
very little feeding if the pasture is good and 
there is water running throughit. He needs 
then only a small feed of oats at niglt—no 
corn—and if he is given hay it is not neces- 
sary to give him a full ration. What he will 
consume from the barn will not be one-third 
his value when he is three years old, and if 
he is well bred the gain is greater. 

When a farmer raises his horses he knows 
their disposition, constitution and capacity. 
It is the proper way to get good, sound, ser- 
viceable horses on the farm. It should not 
be overlooked that a colt must be fondled and 
handled as much as possible. He should 
never hear a harsh word, but should be taught 
to have confidence in everybody he sees or 
knows. This is an easy matter if his train- 
ing begins from the time he isa day old. He 
can be thus gradually broken without diffi- 
culty, and will never be troublesome. No 
such thing as a whip should be allowed in a 
stable that contains a colt. Colts should not 
be worked until three years old, and then 
lightly at first,as they do not fully mature 
until they are six years old, and with some 
breeds of horses even later. Mares with 
foals at their side should be fei on the richest 
and most nourishing food.— Phil. Record. 





Sheep and Dogs. 


Since we cannot induce our law-makers to 
make dog laws to protect sheep, we must look 
around us and see if each farmer cannot pro- 
tect his own sheep. We are fully satisfied 
that a small investment in sheep bells will do 
it effectually. The dogs have never killed 
any of our sheep, but we believe in prevent- 
ives more thanin cures. We have purchased 
for our little flock of 100 sheep and lambs 
fifteen bells, and we had three bells before, so 
we will have a dozen and a-half bell ringers 
to charivari the dogs. The cost of these bells 
was $2.33 in New Orleans, or about 16 cents 
a piece. We will add to them three or four 
larger bells, costing 25 or 30 cents each, for 
the strong wethers. These, with good 
straps, would make the cost about $5.00 for 
fifteen bells. There is no doubt in our minds 
that this will render a flock of 100 sheep per- 
fectly secure against sheep-killing dogs. 
The loss of a single Merino lamb would be 
more than the cost of protecting the whole 
flock, not: one year, but fur ten years or 
more—for if the straps are noticed and kept 
in good order, the bells may last a great 
many years. Why then, wait for Legisla- 
tures, when we can protect our sheep at cost 
of less than a dollar a year for the whole 
flock? Some very bad dogs may kill sheep 
in a flock that is well belled, but we do no¢ 
believe that the worst of dogs would trouble 
such 8 flock. ; 


It is well known that dogs never bark when 
they pursue sheep to kill them. They are 
sneaks, and act like other thieves, as though 
they are well aware that they are doing a 
mean and unlawful act.. Nor do they want 
the sheep to make any noise while the mas- 
sacre proceeds. Like other midnight mur- 
derers, they want no alarmists near them—no 
geese or poodle dogs. When a dog goes to 
kill a sheep he has to have a race for it. He 
may pull out. several mouthfuls of wool before 
he strikes mutton. Jn the mean time the 
whole flock is alarmed and in rapid motion— 


convulsive, continued motion—the bells cha-’ 


rivari the dogs and alarm the neighborhood, 


and the frightened thieves become hewild- 
ered, like the people of a city at the sound of 
fire-bells in the midst ofa storm, or the people 
of the lowlands at the sound of waters rush- 
ing through a new crevasse. Farmers and 

breeders, give the sheep bells a fair trial, and 

let us see if sheep-raising in these States can- 
not be made profitable without the aid. of ovr 

law-makers.— JV. 0. Picayune. 





Dark Swine Preferred. 

- Some forty odd years ago, when I first 
began to execute orders given me by the 
Southern planters, they required, with rare 
exceptions, white swine. I told them the 
dark colored would prove the most hardy 
and thrifty for their climate, the same as 
negroes over whitemen. But I could at first 
persuade only a few to adopt my opinion 
and take Berkshire, Essex, Neapolitan, in 
preference to Suffolk, Prince Albert, York- 
shire, Irish Grazier and Chester County— 
these last five being the popular white pigs 
of that day. But some southerr'friends soon 
found that all of these five were subject to 
scurf, mange, and other disagreeable cutane- 
ous diseases, which the black or dark spot- 
ted pigs escaped entirely, and always wore a 
healthy, clean, glossy hide. The planters 
then began to change their orders, and in 
the course of a few years would hardly 
accept white pigs from the North, of even 
the finest breeds, as a gift. In most other 
parts of the United States a great prejudice 
prevailed against black and dark spotted, 
and few would breed them. Pork packers 
were especially opposed to them, because 
they say the skin was dark, and yet this 
would generally scrape to white when they 
}eame to dress it. However, time went on, 
and as breeders. gradually found out, North, 
East and West, the same objections to white 
swine which had taken place at the South, 
they began rapidly to change the coler of 
their stock, and now few white hogs are 
found in the Chicago, or other great markets 
of the West, the general run being on the 
Berkshire, the Poland China and Essex. In- 
deed so much more favorably are dark- 
colored swine now considered there, that 
they have been gradually breeding out the 
white spots of the first sort above, and now 
they are almost entirely black or very dark 
brown, like the Essex and Neapolitan. All 
these swine are very thrifty and mature 
early. The Berkshireand Poland China are 
especially hardy—can endure any extreme 
of climate, from the coldest to the hottest. 
The Berkshire is famous for its larger pro- 
portion of tender, lean, juicy meat, and is 
consequently greatly approved for smoked 
hams, shoulders and bacon. The three other 
sorts cut up choice, clear, fat pork, which is 
most desirable to salt and barrel—aA. B. 
Atuenin New York Tribune. 





Poultry Notes. 


In some localities it is difficult to get chicks 
through the first two weeks after they are 
hatched, for the little complaints of this early 
period are more numerous and critical than at 
other periods of their lives. Feed is the first 
consideration, and pure water a great essen- 
tial to them from first to last. Cornmeal is 
the one article of chicken diet which has been 
the main dependence for generations; but 
some experiments with rice last year conyvinc- 
ed us that for young chicks it is equal to any- 
thing, ifnot superior toanything else. Broods 
fed upon rice alone all lived and grew finely 
on a single handful at a feed for the hen and 
her brood. An inferior quality, known to the 
trade as broken rice, is just as good for ‘feed, 
and it takes so little for a feed that the expense 
isno greater in the Northern States than corn 
meal; while in the South it. will be. the 
cheapest feed known. Hoe = 

‘For three or four months now fresh fish can 





be had abundantly in many localities." This 
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for a feeding twice or thrice a week, where it 
can be obtained cheaply, is an admirable thing 
fora change. Cooked meat and vegetables 
mixed, once a day, is always a staple feed. 
Then the green food, and at evening the dry 
grains when the fowls and growing chicks 
return to their quarters to go to roost com- 
plete tie -diet. Constantly, however, the 
mode should be to give them variety; con- 
tinual feeding upon corn or oats, or upon any 
other grain, however nutritious by itself, will 
pall upon fowls or any other live stock. 

As the warm days advance so increases the 
tendency of the fowls to breed vermin in their 
laying nests. It is only through repeated care 
for these little “hot beds” that the constant, 
revisiting hens can be kept free from lice in 
‘warm weather,and their places for egg de- 
posit rendered comfortable to them. Dis- 
tribute powdered sulphur judiciously around 
the laying nests, and see to it that the perches 
are occasionally smeared in the day time with 
kerosene wash. Thus you may keep this 
trying hot weather pest at a distance effec- 
tually. 


Holsteins as Butter Cows. 

Messrs. Smith and Powell, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., largely engaged in breeding these 
cattle, have recently published the results of 
some butter tests of theircows. They say: 

“During the past winter and early spring 
we have tested a few of our cows, and quite 
a number of young heifers, for butter. Con- 
sidering all circumstances, the very young 
age of most of the heifers, the fact that they 
were imported last fall,and dropped their 
caives soon after coming out of quarantine, 
and before they were acclimated; also that 
these tests were made in winter and on win- 
ter food—corn fodder, not cut, long hay with 
grain feed of bran and ground oats, with not 
over a quart of corn meal per day, a feed not 
calculated to produce butter—we are very 
much gratified with the result: 





Lbs, 
Jaunet, © years of, tented leat senere--- b 
ae | years old, — last February, 


T a ie WIM 20 0000 coence as .. 
Opaz, 4 VOATS O10 1-0. ceceerceeeeeveeeerers 
Rarity, 4 years Old... .-ceceeeseeeee coeeseel2 1B 
Netherland Princess, before 3 years old..14 4 
do do at 3 yearsold....l14 11% 
Oriana before 3 years Old....-+ «+++ sseeceeee 3B 3% 
Frolicsome., 8 years O1d.....-- sees seccceess B3 — 
Meadow Lily, 3 years Old....-+++-.00+ wees. 2 10 
Jarlotta, 8 years Old «++. cece cccesececeescees 2 
Clothilde, $ years Old ....1.ceceeececccceeees 122 3% 
I re, 23 months Old.... -..++- -10 13K 
Meadow Maid, 23 months old ............. 9 4% 
Caremo, 2 years O10 ...- ... 6 cece cece cceeeeeees 9 7 
Amazon, 2 years Old «2... 1.06 --sees seve ceveee 9 5% 
Catalpa, 2 years Old... «0... ccccceeee eens rene 8 14% 
Hernstine, 2 years Old «1.25.65 cece aces vere 8 2 
Kitty 22 months Old.... +++ scee cece ceceeees 8 3% 
Marjorie Daw, 23 months old............... 8 13% 
Mistletoe, 23 months old........ .cessseeees 8 5 


A few of the above were tested for four 
days, and a few others for eight days, but 
we have given the rate per week, in order to 
have alluniform. We again call attention to 
the very young age of these heifers, and the 
fact that they are not yet acclimated ; also 
that these records were made on winter 
feed. 

Our cow, Netherland Queen, has just closed 
her four-year-old milk record, 15,641 pounds 
in one year. Last autumn she was shipped 
to the State and other fairs, being away two 
weeks, during which time she shrunk forty 
per cent. on her miik and did not again re- 
cover, which on an estimate would reduce 
her record over 1,000 pounds. Our three- 
year-old heifers are now milking from fifty- 
four to sixty pounds per day each; many of 
our two-year-olds, over forty pounds, and 
some about fifty pounds, although not accli- 
mated.” 

Mr. J. B. Diamonp, of Montgomery Co., 
Md., has bought from T. A. Havemyer, of 
New Jersey, a six-months-old, solid color, 
J bull, by Dido’s Duke, 4678, a d- 
son of Eurotas. He has sold to Mr. ‘Thomas 
J. of the same county, the Shorthorn 
cattle lately advertised in Tuy AMERICAN 

and a fine cow bred in Kentucky. 

r. has a fine lot of Jerseys not 
that edo 
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Horticulture. 
Orchard and Fruit Garden—July. 


The early varieties of apples, pears, plums 
and peaches will be in readiness for market 
this raonth ; amongst apples, the kinds suc- 
ceeding best with us as Summer varieties, 
are Fourth of July, Primate, Early Ripe, 
Early Harvest, Fanny, and Red Astrachan. 
The Tetofsky drops a niche lower in our 
estimation annually, while the “ Cross,” a 
Washington County, Md., apple, bids fair to 
be a dangerous rival for Fanny and Red 
Astrachan. We have not fruited it sufficiently 
yet to speak positively of the rank it will 
probably take as a summer market apple, 
but each of the last three years its behavior 
was such as to highly commend it; the size 
of the apple is such as to gain favor for it at 
first sight, while in flavor we think it much 
superior to the Astrachan. It is remarkable 
that the fruit-growing readers of Tur 
AMERICAN FARMER do not give more atten- 
tion to the production of early apples for 
market ; true, it requires more time to get the 
trees into profitable bearing, than it does for 
peaches, but then to offset that, they will 
last two or tbree times as long as an orchard 
of the latter; the fruit is less perishable, less 
liable to injary from cold—and when well 
grown and marketed is equally as profitable, 
all things considered. With the pear the 
blight is such a terror as to deter many from 
planting; neither is this to be wondered at, 
as there seems as yet no remedy for this de- 
vastating disease. With plums, outside of 
the Chickasaw varieties, a paying crop isa 
very certain uncertainty, while the indispen- 
sable peach is followed by more than its 
quota ofenemies. For evaporating purposes 
the early kinds of apples are perhaps less 
valuable than those varieties ripening later 
in the season, yet we believe from actual 
test, that the “ Early Ripe” has no superior 
for this purpose, as there is less discoloration 


variety when placed in the drier, than with 
any other kind we have tried: the fruit 
when evaporated is almost as white without 
“bleaching” as some of the other kinds are 
with it; and just here it seems in place to 
suggest to those contemplating the planting 
of apple orchards, to consider to some extent, 
with the autumn varieties at least, the value 
of such for drying purposes, as there is a 
very great difference in kinds as to their 
merits in that relation. 

In the Fruit garden the Strawberry beds 
should have clean and thorough tillage now, 
so that they may fully recuperate the vigor 
and thrift taken from them in the production 
of the late crop, and the better to prepare 
them for a good crop next season ; then too, 
when good young plants are desired for new 
beds, it is essential that the weeds and grass 
be kept away entirely, and the soil loosened 
up frequently with the hoe. The Goose- 
berry crop this year has been of more than 
usual profit, and we doubt not will induce con- 
siderable plantiug. To any who expect or 
intend the planting of gooseberries as a 
market crop, we would suggest not only in- 
telligent selection of soil, but the thorough 
preparation of thesame,—a deep, rich, rather 
moist soil suite it best. Young grape vines 
should not be allowed to overbear; clip off 
fully half the blossom—and finer fruit with 
less injury to the vines will be the reward. 
If the small, feeble looking bunches of blos- 
soms, or newly formed fruit, were clipped off 
of the old vines it would greatly improve 
what is left. Remove the old or fruiting 
canes from plants of raspberries and black- 
berries, soon after all the fruit has been 
gathered therefrom, and give the young 
growth the better chance to develop and 
thereby jngyre good results for next season. 
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Fruit-Tree Culture. 


1. Instead of “trimming up” trees, accord- 
ing to the old fashion, to make them long-leg- 
ged and long-armed, trim them down, so as 
to make them even, snug, and symmetrical. 
2. Instead of manuring heavily in a small 
circle at the foot of the tree, spread the ma- 
nure, if needed at all, broadcast over the 
whole surface, especially where the ends of 
the roots can get it. 

8. Instead of spading a small circle about 
the stem, cultivate the whole surface broad- 
cast. 

4. Prefer a well pulverized, clean surface, 
in an orchard with a moderate rich soil, to 
heavy manuring and a surface covered with 
a hard crust and weeds and grass. 

5. Remember that it is better to set out 
ten trees with all the necessary care to make 
them live and flourish, than to set out a hun- 
dred trees and have them all die from care- 
lessness. 

6. Remember that tobacco is a poison, and 
will kill insects rapidly, if properly applied 
to them, and is one of the best drugs for 
freeing fruit trees rapidly of small vermin— 
and is better used in this way than to make 
men repulsive and diseased.—Canada Far- 
mer. 
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The cut illustrates an useful fruit ladder, 
the supports of which are secured to the up- 
right by hinges of iron, leather or any other 
equivalent. In gathering the fruit, a por- 
tion of it often cannot be reached by the or- 
dinary ladder, in which case this one fills a 
much deserved position. It-may be con- 
structed of suitable maierials and of any de- 
sirable size. If posslble, use light material, 
and so arranged that it may be folded when 
not in use. 


Geraniums for Winter Blooming. 





Some may doubtless think that the subject 
for this article is entirely out of season, and 
that is perhaps the reason so many people are 
unsuccessful with plants as winter bloomers. 
They do not know that almost all plants, to 
have them do well in winter, must have spe- 
cial treatment during the summer months, 
We want blossoms and well formed plants for 
winter decorations, and in the cultivation of 
geraniums, I have found the following to be a 
good way to obtain them: Not all the varie- 
ties are good winter bloomers, but some kinds 
are to be specially recommended for that pur- 
pose. Plants lifted from the garden which 
have grown to a considerable eize will dis- 
appoint you by taking a long time to recover 
from the effects of lifting, if they do at all. 
It is better to take young plants this month, 
some in June and some even as late as July. 
Then we have blossoms in November, and all 
during the winter, until time to turn them 


You want young, healthy plants, to begin 
with, which, set in pots of a small size, say 
two or three inch, shift occasionally, but al- 
ways use the next size, never making large 
shifts. This course may makea little trouble 
from drying out, where there is no green- 
house for the small pots, but a shallow box 
to set them into, with moss or sand packed 
around them and kept damp, will prevent al] 
this trouble. The effect of the foregoing 
treatment is to obtain stocky plants, and to 
prevent premature blooming. Good winter 
geraniums can only be obtained this way. 
Make the last shift in August, for the largest 
sized plants; the others in the months fol- 
lowing. Scarlets require larger pots than the 
other colors Pinks, salmons and whites 
thrive in asomewhat contracted space. Pinch 
out all flower buds until the plants are taken 
in for winter. 

In the selection of varieties I hardly know 
what to name, as tastes differ so much. | 
have grown over two hundred varieties, in- 
cluding many of the newest varieties, and 
name the following, that I think can be re- 
lied upon for flowers in winter: Jean Sisley, 
large flower, scarlet with a white eye; Asa 
Grey, a fine double orange salmon, and almost 
a perpetual bloomer; Loraine, the best single 
scarlet we have. Master Ubristine, bright 
rosy pink, dwarf compact habit, and a very 
free bloomer. Among the newer varieties, 
Bishop Wood, double scarlet, shading to a 
vermillion ; Ghost and Madam Battle, are 
good double whites; Gertrude, single white 
shaded pink: Butterfly, white richly striped 
with bright pink. This I think a fine variety 
I have become perfectly disgusted with that 
variety called “ New Life,” which was sent 
out a few years ago at $1 cach, and described 
as beautifully striped red and white. I have 
never yet seen a flowret that equalled the de- 
scription or the picture sent out with it. The 
flowers are mostly an inferior scarlet. 

Ofall the geraniums, be sure and have some 
of the scented-leaved ones. They are every- 
body’s pets; thrifty growers, and never both- 
ered by insects of any description. The com- 
mon Rose, Large Rose, skeleton-leaved, and 
Little Pet are my choice. 

I have often been asked why geraniums do 
not bloom in winter. In nine cases out of 
ten, I find the trouble is a want of stimulants. 

A geranium will grow on earth and water 
alone, but will not bloom well. Soapsuds is 
splendid for all house-plants. Soak the pots 
once a week, in soap-suds; the dirtier the 
suds arethe better. Drain and rinse off with 
clean water, and note the results.—Cor. Rural 
Home. 





A Fine Palm. 





SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS. 
This is a most useful plant for decoration 
of the conservatory or lawn, and is largely 


grown on account of its hardy constitution 
and graceful character. It soon develops 
into a nobje specimen ; the leaves are long, 
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A Portable Garden Seat. 





The cut represents a rough seat, easily 
made but strong, and which may be moved 
about in the garden or used on the porch. 
Its construction is simple, yet it is not un- 
comfortable, and, especially in hot weather, 
it will be found a convenient and agreeable 
adjunct to both work and rest in the garden. 





Kitchen Garden—July. 


One half of the gardening season is now 
over and once more we enter the period of 
sowing and planting. Thus far we bave 
been blessed with plenty of rain, and spring 
sown crops have been unusually luxuriant 
and satisfactory. As fast as early crops 
mature or are used up we must lose no time 
in getting in our leading fall crops of Cab- 
bage, Celery, Tomatoes, Pickles, &c. One 
or two plantings of Sweet Corn may yet be 
made, and succession crops of Gumbo, 
String-beans, Cymblins, should not be neg- 
lected. Thus far we have had, so far as I 
am aware, but very little trouble with plant 
enemies; but visions of the cabbage worm 
will now be looming up, and no wonder, 
for last season’s misfortune must have put 
many worthy people far behind in their 
year’s reckonings. For my part I do not 
anticipate any such wholesale ravages on 
the coming crop. There are insect-years as 
well as weed-years, and these do not gene- 
rally come all in a row; still we must be 
watchful. A slight dusting with Cayenne 
Pepper is highly recommended by a Maine 
Magazine, which adds that that is about the 
only remedy amongst the many in circula- 
tion that is worth anything. It sounds 
strange to read of farmers to the Southward 
plowing down whole fields of potatoes and 
planting corn instead. It is impossible to 
have any trouble with Potato-bugs if the 
best quality of Paris Green is used and ap- 
plied in time. 

It seems as if we had exhausted the sub- 
ject of Celery, but some memories may want 
refreshing. The celery ded, so much in 
vogue, and so well known in these parts, is 
a sure thing and should be kept up. Five 
feet is a good width and of any desired 
length. The ground cannot be too rich, 
and it should be nicely raked and marked 
crosswise with the marker in lines a foot 
apart, and so left in anticipation of a shower. 
I have no patience with celery boards either 
in marking or earthing up; they are too 
nice for speedy work, and the work can be 
done as well without them. 

The bulk of my celery crop I propuse to 
raise as follows: Having the ground 
thoroughly plowed and harrowed, furrows 
will be opened with a small double-mould- 
board plow, perhaps two and a-half feet 
apart. These furrows’ I would nearly fill 
with well-rotted manure, if I had it, but 
will be content to put in whatI can. (The 
manure for the celery has been carefully 
In early spring a 
portion was piled up and a coating of earth 
put over it. ‘Those who have only fresh 
msnure on hand will find it not so good.) 
The ground will then be leveled over the 
manure. <Aiter planting nothing remains to 
be done except to keep the soil loose and 


clear of weeds. If time permits enough | 


earth may be drawn to the plant to make 





‘them grow more erect, but I found no 


trouble in that respect with the dwarf sorts 
last year. Lift before severe frost and place 
in water tight boxes in a cool cellar. Keep 


‘the roots always moist and the temperature 


very low. 

Leeks should be planted exactly as the 
Celery, but the rows may be much closer. 

Plant Cucumbers for pickles in rows six 
feet apart, seed one foot apart. They uni- 
formly do well after early Beet or Cabbage 
because such land is in good heart and re- 
quires no further manuring. 

The editor, if I am not mistaken, is pro- 
nounced against the root-pruning of corn 
when well advanced in growth, but, as I 
read, some of those who have had remark- 
able yields of. this product are firm believers 
in throwing the strength of the plant into 
ears instead of stalk by purposely cutting 
the roots with the cultivator after the ear is 
well formed. This, of course, only in very 
rich soil, but only in rich soil can a hundred 
bushels of shelled corn be raised to the acre. 
The reasoning seems to me sound and the 
practice is worthy of a trial in the raising 
of sweet corn in the garden. Try a few 
rows and note its effect on earliness or yield. 

The leading herbs—Thyme and Sage in 
particular—should be transplanted and given 
room to develope, and a bed of Parsley set 
out where a frame can be set over it before 
winter. Parsnips and Salsify if not already 
thinned, will be found more difficult to work 
with every day’s delay. 

I am. inclined to boast of my help this 
year. Some years ago my “patient” as- 
sistants* were as ready to hoe out the crops as 
the weeds, but, under the care of a keeper 
who takes an interest in the work they 
steadily improve and it is really wonderful 
how nicely and carefully they manage. 
Having had to replant the whole of my 
Lima Bean patch recently I set them all to 
work, along with several other men, and the 
fifteen hundred hills. were pianted—seven | 
beans to the pole dibbled in—in one hour 
and forty minutes. The crops here have 
been kept clear of weeds, mostly by them, 
and for the first time on record. 

JouN WATSON. 

*] . adspee» 
FO ans yey ty mes Ral 
Beye Grove, the State Insane Asylum.— 
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Garden Notes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

What with the. potato bugs and the host 
of other bugs, the cabbage and cut worm, 
the gathering of matured crops and the put- 
ting in of rotation and second crops, the per- 
son engaged in extensive gardening can 
scarcely find the time to commit to paper 
anything of note coming under his own ob- 
servation, or even to properly digest the 
writings of others which fill the columns of 
the agricultural papers of which he is the 
recipient. So, pleading press of summer 
work for long absence from your favored 
columns, I will now proceed to tell you of 
such things of interest to my fellow-laborers 
as have come under my observation in the 
daily routine of my garden work. 

I read somewhere that London purple 
was excellent for potato bugs, and to use it 
as you would Parix green, and now, having 
tried it, would caution your readers to use it 
sparingly, for it is highly destructive of all 
vegetable life. One part purple to fifteen of 
flour destroyed every leaf it fell upon, and 
even one of the poison to thirty parts flour 
proved damaging to any leaf it was show- 
ered thickly on. I have changed to Paris 
green, 

The fall-sown peas of which I gave an ac- 
count in a previous paper were fully ten 
days earlier than the first spring :Ow- 
ing, but were not nearly so prolific. Fall- 
planted potatoes came up well, but at this 





time are not better than the earliést spring 


planting. The soil became very compact 
and could not be loosened sufficiently close 
to give them a good start. I think in a 
lighter soil they would have done better. 

My early cabbage did remarkably well 
this season, producing solid heads by June 
1st of large size and fine quality, and only 
two in one thousand went to seed. The 
seed was sown September 25th, and the fall 
being favorable to their growth, I refused 
those of an earlier sowing for those of the 
25th, knowing by long experience that even 
five or six days in time of sowing makes a 
vast difference in value of the crop. 

Mr. Massey credited me with the courage 
to cut back some three thousand of tomato 
plants, and I never set in open ground a 
finer lot of plants than were these. My to- 
mato patch holds about four thousand plants 
but it took six thousand to get it stocked, 
owing to the ravages of the cutworm. The 
only remedy I made use of was an inexhaus- 
tible supply of plants. What do you think 
of the courage of the cutworm, Mr. Massey ? 
I do not think well of its pruning, it cuts too 
low down; nor did I ever know it to cut as 
thick and hardened a stalk as it has done for 
me this year. 

Celery plants are coming on fine, and I 
hope all who are planting will try both 
methods and report results in the columns 
of THe Farmer. Cuas. E. SANFORD, 

Gardener Mt. St. Mary’s College. 

Frederick County, Ma. 





Melon Enemies. 


Besides the difficulty of getting a good 
stand, which was the great trouble with 
most growers this spring, owing to cold and 
wet weather rotting the seeds in the ground, 
the melon is peculiarly subject to enemies. 
We failed to mention in our last a small, 
pink,wire worm,about one anda-half inches in 
length, which eats the kernel out of the seed 
before germinating. This pest has been 
more numerous this season than usual, ow- 
ing probably to the fact that the seed re- 
mained for so long a time in the ground be- 
fore coming up. Another formidable en- 
emy will soon make its appearance upon 
cantaloupes, whose ravages during some 
seasons is quite serious. This is a black, 
hard-shell bug, three-fourths of an inch in 
length, known with us as the chinch bug. 
The injury inflicted by this bug consists in 
its depositing its eggs in the young vines 
near the roots; the larve eat their way 
along the centre of the vines, causing them 
to wilt and die. Sometimes whole fields are 
ruined in this way and no remedy seems 
to check them but killing the bugs by hand. 
They can be readily caught while working 
among the vines, as they are sluggish and 
slow in their movements. 


Still another enemy, and a very serious 
one, is the aphis, or plant louse. In our 
opinion it is identical with those which in- 
fest the young leaves of cherry and peach 
trees, its color changing with the character 
of its food. Their presence upon the young 
plants can be readily discovered by the.curl- 
ing up of the leaves and the blackened ap- 
pearance of the vines. Beginning in small 
numbers in one spot, they will, if left to 
themselves, widen their circle of operations 
until they spread over the entire field. | For- 
tunately, they have an enemy in the red 
lady bug, which is always present, busily 
engaged in devouring them. Many persons 
indulge in the belief that because this bug 
is always found in company with plant lice 
it is also a cause Of their presence. Indeed, 
One of our most successful melon ‘growers 
advised me sometime since to kill the bug 
on this account, saying that he always did 


‘it, turning up the vines and giving them ‘a 


thorough dusting with fresh air-slaked lime. 
The lime did the work of destruction with 
the lice, but in destroying the lady bugs he 
was killing his best friends, and had he 





watched them closely he would have seen 
them busy devouring the lice. Those aphidss 
are sometimes called ants’ cows, from the 
fact that they are almost always present 
with them and feeding upon a fluid which 
exudes from their bodies. This sometimes 
falls in miniature showers from.he trees 
and is known as honeydew. The ants are 
no doubt a cause of their spreading, as they 
gradually widen in a circle from one spot. 
The aphides at a certain stage becomes 
winged and their spread is then very rapid. 
Dusting with lime or sulphur is a good 
remedy, but by far the best plan is to go 
over the patch frequently and pull up and 
bury deeply all the infected vines before 
they become too numerous. R. 8. C. 
Anne Arundel County, Md. 





The Grange. 





National Lecturer’s Communication. 


SUBJECTS FOR SUBORDINATE GKANGES FOR 
JULY. 

Question— What has the Order of Patrons 
of Husbandry accomplished as an organiza- 
tion? 

Suggestions—It has collected tens of thou- 
sands of farmers and their families, from 
every section of our country, into a fraternal 
organization for social and intellectual im- 
provement, for moral elevation and financial 
advancement. It is leading its members 
from the accustomed isolation of farm life 
into social culture, and it educates them in 
the science of agriculture, in business, trade, 
political economy and the affairs of govern- 
ment. This enables us to deal justly with 
all interests, and to better protect our own 
rights from the greed of selfish monopolies 
and thereby secure the just rewards of our 
own labor, and the legitimate profits of our 
own investments. 

Question— What are the duties of officers 
and members in the Subordinate Grange ? 

Suggestion—It is the duty of all to attend 
the meetings of the Grange. It is by a full 
attendance that the most good is accom- 
plished; there is no co-operation where the 
many are absent. It is the duty of the 
Lecturer to be prepared at every meeting, 
where time will admit, to introduce the 
subject to be considered at that meeting, 
whether of local or National importance, 
give his views, and invite discussion. It is 
the duty of every member to aid in the dis- 
cussion, speak upon the question, or read 
essays or selections upon the subject under 
consideration. Wherever this is the practice, 
there we do find prosperous Granges, and 
Grange principles appreciated. 





Wyver Graneg, NuMBER NINETY-NINE.— 
At a meeting of May 13th it was unani- 
mously agreed that we should have a re- 
gular correspondent to your valuable Jour- 
nal, and I was selected for that position, 
although we have other members far more 
capable. 

Wye Grange was organized in June, 1875, 
with 830 members; we have now about 90. 
We have enrolled about 32 members within 
the last 12 months and many more intend 
joining. At the last meeting of the Mary- 
land State Grange, the Secretary reported 
that there were 84 active granges and a mem- 
bership of 2,700. Now, Mr. Editor, as the 
number of our Grange is 99, I would inquire 
what has become of the other Granges. Our 
Worthy Master (John Dodd) made a state- 
ment in the early part of the year that Tus 
AMERICAN FARMER was the Grange Organ 
in Maryland, and advised the members to 
subscribe. In looking over the last two 
numbers I failed to see a single communi- 
cation from any Grange, in fact there was 
but little said about the Grange. 

The Wye Grange is alive to the interest of 
farmers, and is considered the banner Grange 
of Queen Anne’s county, A Worthy brother 
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of a neighboring Grange facetiously said 
sometime agoin an address before our Grange, 
that the reason we were so far in advance of 
other Granges in this country was that we 
eat so. many Oysters; such is not the case. It 
is true that most of our members do live on 
or near ihe water, are blesssed with an abun- 
dance of oysters, fish, &c., but that is not 
what keeps our Grange alive and active. 
We attend our Grange meetings regularly 
and we endeavor to make them entertaining 
and attractive. We infuse sport with them 
by having essays and select readings, which 
are listened to with great delight. We also 
have « chip basket wherein is deposited 
weekly, various subjects for debate, also, 
select readings, jokes upon members, &c., 
which are interesting and amusing. 

We own a new and commodious and well 
furnished hall, and which is worth from 
$1,500 to $2,000; we live in a fertile section 
of the county, and among industrious far- 
mers. At the present time we never had a 
better prospect for a wheat crop. 

We meet as a Society on Saturday of each 
week. We do quite an amount of business 
in the way of groceries and such articles as 
we need, thereby saving considerable to in- 
dividual patrons. We now propose to do 
away with this. We have always store room 
upon the ground floor of our hall, and in- 
tend to open a co-operative store, such as 
have operated in other places with the best 
results, and many Granges are now enjoying 
the benefits in a most satisfactory degree. 
Speaking of these co-operative stores, the 
Worthy Master in an address at the last 
meeting of the National Grange said : 

“They raise a small purchasing fund, and 
invest it in such articles as are constantly 
needed in — family, and keep them in a 
room, provided for that purpose at the 
Grange hall, and deliver them to members 
at the reguiar meetings, at nearly cost. The 
purchasing agent, or storekeeper who has 
charge of the business, gives security to the 
Grange for the funds placed in his hands, 
and @ small per cent. added to remunerate 
him for time and expenses. This brings the 
primitive lessons and pecuniary benefits of 
co-operation, within the appreciation and 
means of the humblest member of the 
Grange. It is both practical and safe. No 
great losses can occur, as everything is done 
on a cash basis. There are instances in the 
history of this practice, where results simi- 
lar to those which have marked the history 
of successful business men have been ob- 
tained. Commencing with a small capital 
and small business, they have extended their 
business as the confidence and wants of 
members and their knowledge of business 
has increased, until the little room at the 
Grange hall has been exchanged for a first 
class business place upon a commercial 
street, and a large and prosperous co-opera- 
tive store is the result. I am clearly of the 
opinion that supply houses or arrangements 
for purchasing at wholesale rates, co-opera- 
tive stores where they can be supported and 
well managed, arrangements for shipping 
and selling farm Pp uce, and the Grange 
purchasing fund were needed, if properly 
systematized and encouraged, all working 
together, will constitute a system of co-opera- 
tion well adapted to the wants of our mem- 
bers, and give to all both educational and 
financial benefits. But in no case should an 
agent be employed to create debts against 
the Grange, nor should the funds of the 
Grange be placed in the hands of an agent, 
or inves in business, without ample 
security for the return of every dollar to the 
Grange treasury.” 

What we prize most is the social and in- 
tellectual advantages to be derived from our 
Order. 

There were but few of us known to each 
other before our Grange was organized. 
We are now a band of brothers working 
together for the mutual benefit of each other, 
striving to excel each other in good works. 
We believe the agricultural communities of 
the United States to be one hundred per cent. 
better improved than they were previous to 
the Grange movement. 

I shall attend these meetings regularly 
and keep your readers informed of such 

facts as may be worthy of record. 


Fraternally, ts 





How to Take Care of Harness. 


A harnegs that has been on a horse’s back 
several hours in hot or rainy weather be- 
comes wet; if not properly Meaned, the 
damage to the leather is irreparable. If, after 
being taken from the horse in this condition, 
it is hung up in a careless manner, traces 
and reins twisted into knots, and the saddle 
and bridle hung askew, the leather when 
dried retains the same shape given it when 
wet, and when forced into its original form 
damage is done the stitching and the leather. 
The first point to be observed is to keep the 
leather soft and pliable. This can be done 
only by keeping it well charged with oil and 
grease; water is a destroyer, but mud and 
the saline moisture from the animal are even 
more destructive. Mud in drying absorbs 
the grease and opens the pores of the leather, 
making it a prey to water, while the salty 
character of the perspiration from the animal 
injures the leather, stitchings and mountings. 
It therefore follows that, to preserve the har- 
ness, the straps should be washed and oiled 
whenever they have been moistened by 
sweat or soiled by mud. If the harness is 
thoroughly cleaned twice a year, and when 
unduly exposed treated as we have recom- 
mended, the leather will retain its softness 
and strength for many years. 





A Hand Slop Cart. 





The engraving shows an arrangement for 
conveying away from the house the slops 
which are too often in country houses 
thrown promiscuously about, to the detri- 
ment of appearance and not unfrequently of 
health. The contrivance is one readily con- 
structed, it is not difficult to move, and will 
be found useful for other purposes, such as 
irrigation, etc. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Its Needs and Opportunities. 





By Tu. PoLuarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 
WILL COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS PAY THE 
FARMERS OF VA. AND THE SOUTH? 

We have heretofore expressed the opinian 
that fertilizers if properly used, play an im- 
portant part in the improvement of our lands. 
The strong point in their favor as before 
mentioned, and now insisted upon, is that 
they will procure astand of clover, and the 
grasses on land which otherwise would not 
produce them; and there is much of such 
land in the section for which we are writing. 
If properly used and adapted to the different 
soils, why should they not pay, unless they 
are fraudulent, and analysis will detect 
whether they are so? They contain the 
same valuable ingredients that stable manure 
does, viz.: Phosphoric acid (in the form of 
bone phosphate of lime), nitrogen, (ammonia,) 
and potash, and every one recognizes the 
certain value of stable manure. The tarmers 
should study this subject of the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, for they must sooner or 
later come to use them, for the supply of 
putrescent manures is too small to enable 
them to make any general improvement of 
their lands, particularly while they are rais- 
ing 80 little stock in Tide-Water and Mid- 
dle Virginia. Even inthe Valley of Virginia, 
where comparatively so much stock is raised, 
more fertilizers are used than in any portion 
of the State, and the best farmers find it to 
their advantage to use them quite liberally— 
a@ strong argument in their favor. The use 











of South Carolina phosphates and of animal 


bone is rapidly extending in this country’ 
and it is well that this is so, for there is no 
supply of this material to be supplemented 
from the soil or atmosphere, and if nature 
had not supplied it by these deposits in 
almost all the countries of the globe, man- 
kind would be badly off. Vegetation would 
cease to be supplied with it, and would 
dwindle, and ultimately die, and men and 
animals would cease to have their bony 
system developed and maintained, and animal 
life would be extinguished on the globe 
The demand for the material is constantly 
increasing; the South Carolina phosphates 
are rising in price, and bones have gone up 
$5 per ton in the last few years. These 
things could not be se, but for the imperative 
necessity that farmers should bave phos- 
phoric acid in some form. The use of other 
fertilizers also is extensive and increasing. | 
Dr. Velcker in his Report to the ‘‘ Royal 
Agricultural Society of England” in 1878 
says, “both raw, and dissolved Peruvian 
Guano are largely used by the farmers of 
England. Of late years the consumption of | 
nitrate of soda has been very much increased, 





and many farmers now use it largely for 
wheat and bailey as a top dressing.* The | 
annual consumption of guano, nitrate soda, | 
bone dust, dissolved bones, superphosphate 
of lime and compound artificial manures, | 
specially prepared for particular crops, is | 
unquestionably greater in Great Britain than | 
any other country. There are in England | 
at present a dozen or more manufacturers of | 
artificial manures, each of whom produces | 
annually from 45,000 to 50,000 tons and up- | 
wards of artificial manures, and many more | 
makers turn out from 10,000 to 20,000 per | 
annum. An idea of the magnitude of the | 
manufacture of, and trade in artificial | 
manures in England can be formed from the | 
fact that the importations into England of 
phosphatic minerals, bone-ash and phosphatic | 
ano from all parts of the world for use as | 
raw materials for the manufacture of artificial | 
manures probably exceeds 500,000 tons per | 
annum.” We record these facts to show the | 
extensive use of commercial fertilizers now 
being practiced. And let it be remembered | 
that as regards the English, they are about 
the best farmers in the world and very wise | 
people, and would not thus expend their 
money if it did not pay. It is true the 
dampness of the English climate makes the | 
action of fertilizers more certain than in our 
country. Here we have to run the risk of 
the dry seasons preventing the proper solu- | 
tion of the fertilizer, but this difficulty does 
not apply to wheat, and other crops put in 
in the fall, or on the grasses in the fall. The | 
use of fertilizers is increasing in the South, 
including Virginia, and the country generally. | 
We see, and hear of a good many instances 
of the successful use of fertilizers. We have | 
been struck with the testimony on this point 
of Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, Editor of the “ Boston | 
Journal of Chemistry” and a practical far- | 
mer, and one who has had much experience | 
in the use of fertilizers. He says in his | 
“Barn Floor Lecture” delivered some years 
since at his farm near Haverhill, Mass., toa 
hundred Massachusetts farmers. It is here 
(‘Lakeside Farm’) that for a period of six- 
teen years, I have studied, and experimented 
on the improved methods of farm manage- 
ment, and fertilization of crops, “It is here 
as long ago as 1868, that were commenced 
systematic experiments with what are known 
as chemical fertilizers, and probably there is 
no farm in the country, which has been so 
long an experimental one, as this to which 
you have been called to-day. During the 
time it has been in my possession, it bas 
more than trebled in productiveness, and 
when I tell you that not a load of animal 





*Nitrate of soda, “Chili saltpeter” is 
found extensively on the coast of South 
America, and its use has been steadily in. 


a 
excrement has been purchased, and that the 
only animals maintained the first five years, 
were a couple of cows, and two horses, and 
that during the past five years but six ani- 
mals all told, have been kept to supply 
excrement, you will understand that I must 
have sustained fertility through some other 
source than the manure heap. During the 
intervening period between 1868 and 1872, 
a herd of seventeen animals, mostly cows: 
was kept at the farm, and the use of chemical 
fertilizers was suspended except on experi- 
mental fields. The productiveness of the 
farm diminished during that period, and my 
anticipations were verified by the result. 
The farm is now mainly devoted to raising 
hay, as the soil is well adapted to the growth 
of grass. Our crop the present season, is 
probably not far from fifty tons. The pre- 
sent is the first season a corn crop has not 
been raised. There is a field on the hill 
yonder, from which has been taken two fine 
corn crops, and one of rye in the past three 
years, using only our farm-made chemical 
fertilizers. The land was rough pasture 
covered with stones and briars before it was 
put under the plough. The field opposite 
this barn is an experimental field, or rather 
was for a period of ten years. From that 
field has been gathered three crops of corn, 
two of rye, one of wheat, and four of hay, 
in ten consecutive years, and the dressings 
have been purely chemical food, such as the 
crops required. At the expiration of ten 
years it received a thorough dressing of barn- 
yard manure, eight cords to the acre, and 
a diminution of crops followed, and it is not 
now in satisfactory tilth. A good illustra- 
tion of the value of chemical fertilizers 
properly adjusted, and compounded for 
grass, may be seen in the richness and 
luxuriance of the lawns connected with the 
stone mansion on Winnekeni hill. These 
lawns are four acres in extent, and no part 
has ever received any barn-yard, or stable 
dung.” 

Dr. Nichols thinks the proper application 
of these “ concentrated fertilizers” is very im- 
portant to their success. The ground should 
be well prepared, the fertilizers should be 
evenly sowed with as much care as we sow 
grass seed, by an experienced hand, and then 
dragged in, so as to get all the plant food 
uniformly distributed and covered, and mixed 
with top soil as soon as possible. He says 
“if these agents are in themselves of high 
integrity, carefully compounded, and skill 
fully used they will seldom disappoint those 
who may apply them to their lands.” He 
thinks they should be used broadcast. 

We see, and hear of a good many instances 
of the successful use of fertilizers. The 
“truckers” in Virginia and elsewhere do 
not think it practicable to get along without 
them. They find that they are essential to 
good yield, and early maturity of vegetables. 
The tobacco planters after using all the farm 
yard manure that they can get together find 
that they must supplement with commercial 
fertilizers, and before the war, Peruvian 
guano was extensively purchased by the 
producers of tobacco, and they thought they 
could scarcely do without it, and so with the 
cotton planters; they are using these fertili- 
zers extensively, and increasing their use 
annually. For wheat, phosphoric acid, (bone 
or South Carolina phosphate) is all essential, 
and the want of it, we believe is one cause 
of the low production of wheat in Virginia. 
Our yield of wheat in 1880 was only 8 to 9 
bushels per acre; what profit can there be in 
such a crop, after paying for seed, ploughing 
and putting in the crop, harvesting it, thresh- 
ing, and sending it to market? So the 
Gennesee country, of New York, fell off in 
its wheat production from 25 bushels to 6 or 
7, for want of phosphoric acid; when this 
was restored, the production rose rapidly to 
nearly its original standard. Some instances 
we intended to publish of the successful usé 





creasing since Dr. Veelcker wrote. 





of fertilizers, we must reserve until our next. 
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«*, Subscribers who have mincrals, ores, marls, 
ferthizing materials, or other substances, will be 
advised through our pages, by competent chem- 
ists, as to their com tion, uses and value, by 
forwarding specimens to this office, exzpressage or 
postage P - Questions as to application of 
chemical science to the practical arts will also be 
answered. 





«*s Persons desiring information or advice on 
diseases or injuries of domestic animals, will re- 
ceive replies from a competent veterinary sur- 

n, by giving a plain statement of the symp- 
ms, etc. 


Ge At the office of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
are located the offices of the following organiza- 
tions, of each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 
Sands, is secretary : 


Maryland Horticultural Socicty. 

Maryland Dairymen’s Association. 

Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 

Agricultural Society of Baltimore Co. 

Also, of the Maryland Poultry Club, 
Thos. W. Hooper, Secretary. 











BALTIMORE, JULY 1, 1882 


Pleuro-Pneumonia | in “Maryland. 





—————_____— 


The publication, on June Ist, of the synop- 
sis of a report to the Governor of this State 
by Mr. D. Lemay, his Veterinary Inspector, 
to the effect that there had not been a case 
of this cattle disease in Maryland for six 
months, caused much surprise, it being so 
contrary to facts well known to these whose 
business or inclination leads them to ascer- 
tain the truth; and it is difficult to under- 
stand what is sought to be achieved by such 
statements. . 

That the disease has existed and been 
fatal within that period is, unfortunately, 
only too true and too well known. That 
the law for its suppression has been indif- 
ferently executed, not to say left inoperative, 
is patent. That the evil effects upon our 
live stock interests are great is as well as- 
certained. 

The law is perhaps defective. It is pro- 
bable it does not go far enough. But the 
way to show its deficiencies is to enforce it, 
not to ignore it. It is understood that the 
Governor does not look with great favor 
upon it. Its execution doubtless might lead 
to some embarrassment and annoyances. 
He had it within his power by prompt, 
efficient and courageous action to stamp 
out the plague in all centres of contagion 
where it existed in the State; but a policy 
of silence and dilly-dallying has encouraged 
rather than eradicated the disease. 

Large amounts of money have been in- 
vested lately in improved cattle for Mary- 
land—notably for Baltimore County. The 
South and West—where the disease does 
not exist—are naturally looked to as the 





fine stock; but the information now spread 
broadcast over those sections—denials of the 
truth of the report of the Governor’s agent— 
will effectually close them to our breeders. 
It is already reported that a calf from a 
Baltimore county farmer’s herd, lately affect- 
ed by the plague (as recounted by himself in 
our pages within a few weeks) has been sent 
by its purchasers to Chicago, and thus far 
escaped identification—producing a feeling 
of grave uncertainty and indignation, en- 
tirely natural under the circumstances, 
among breeders and dealers in the North- 
west. 

‘The influence on our improved stock in- 
terests.can but be baneful. Yet the disease 
is now easily within control. Measures of 
some energy would, if promptly applied, 
suppress it effectually and at trifling ex- 
pense. Neglected still further, its existence 
denied, the public misled, commerce in 
affected cattle allowed to continue, a state of 
things will be produced where hundreds of 
thousands of dollars will not check it; and 
by the neglect of our officials not only will 
the citizens of this State be the sufferers, 
but irreparable injury be done to other com- 
munities. 

We give below a circular issued by the 
Commission of the Treasury Department; 
a letter of the Department of Agriculture, 
and a dispatch from Mr. Sanders, a member 
of the first-named body and Editor of The 
Breeders’ Gazette. 





The United States Treasury Cattle Com- 
mission has issued the following circular: 


“The statement having been made through 
the newspapers and otherwise that the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland has recently 
officially declared that no contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia or lung plague of cattle had ex- 
isted in that State within the past six 
months, the United States Treasury Cattle 
Commission felt it to be their duty, in view 
of what seemed to them to be well-founded 
reports to the contrary, to investigate and 
ascertain the precise facts in the premises. 
A single day’s investigation in the county of 
Baltimore has ~~ satisfied them that the 
disease still prevails in that State, and that 
at no time within the past six months has 
Baltimore county been free from it. The 
commission, consisting of Prof. Jas. Law, of 
Cornell University, N. Y.; Dr. E. F. Thayer, 
of Boston, and J. H. Sanders, of Chicago, on 
Monday of this. week found several clearly- 
marked and undoubted cases of this disease 
in Baltimore county. They also found that 
nine animals from an infected herd had re- 
cently been driven twenty-one miles along 
the public highway to Baltimore, where they 
were exposed to sale in the stockyards, and 
tbat while in these yards one of the animals 
was fuund to be suffering from this disease 
in its acute stage. They also learned that 
one animal from an infected herd in Balti- 
more county had recently been sent to Chi- 
cago, and they are now endeavoring to as- 
certain the precise locality to which this ani- 
mal has been sent, so that the danger of the 
creation of a new centre of infection in the 
West may be prevented, if possible. Prof. 
Law and Dr. Thayer, both of whom have 
had large experience with this disease, 
slaughtered one of the diseased animals 
found on the farm of Mr. Christopher Slade, 
White Hall, Baltimore county, and made a 
post-mortem examination of the same, and 
they have not the slightest doubt that the 
disease now existing in that locality is the 
virulently contagious lung plague of basen! 
The commission have officially called the at- 
tention of the Governor of Maryland to 
these facts.” 





U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Wasaineton, June 15, 1882. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


GENTLEMEN :—Your favor of the 12th 
inst., requesting such information as may be 
in possession of this Department relative to 
the prevalence of contagious pleuro-pneumo- 
nia among cattle in the State of Maryland, is 
at hand. Since the publication of my pre- 
liminary report in December last no system- 
atic or thorough inspection of the herds of 
the above named State has been made. Oc- 
casional examinations have been made, how- 
ever, of cattle in and around the city of Bal- 
timore, with the following results: 

February 10, 1882.—Two cows belonging 
to Robert Hall, who resides in Canton, 


promising markets for the produce of this | about one mile ea:t of Baltimore, were found 





: 
suffering with contagious pleuro-poeumonia, 
This pontioesan metoe } 4 by the disease | 
on November 9th, 1881. 

April 12, 1882.—In the dairy of James 
Vaughan, Mount Washington, Baltimore 
county, three acute cases of the disease were 
found and four recovered animals. Seven 
cows had died of the plague in this herd. 

April 24, 1882.—One acute case of conta- 

ions pleuro-pneumonia was found at the 

Yalverton Stock Yards. 

April 29, 1882.—Three acute cases were 
found on the farm of Christopher Slade, in 
Baltimore county, four miles east of White 
Hall, and near the Harford county line. 
After inquiring, the Inspector was satisfied 
that the diseased cow found at the Calverton 
Stock Yards on the 24th inst. came from 
this herd. 

May 27, 1882.—T wo cases were found on 
the farm of Mr. Parlett, Towsontown, Balti- 
more county, and one at Mr. Rogers’, one 
mile south of Towsontown. 

May 28, 1882.—Two very acute cases were 
found at the Calverton Stock Yards in Bal- 
timore county. They were sold for pudding 


meat. 

On the 16th of February last the Inspector 
of the. Department at Philadelphia writes: 
“T have one more herd infected with conta- 

ious pleuro-pneumonia to report. It is in 
York county, Penn., near the town of Han- 
over. The State authorities have killed the 
two diseased cows, which were traced direct 
to Baltimore. Very Ba , &., 
A. CARMAN, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Telegram ‘from Mr. Sanders to Breeders’ 
: Gazette, Chicago. | 
“ Wasuineton, D.C., June 21, 1882. 


“In view of the denial by State officials 
of the existence of lung plague in Maryland, 
the Treasury Commission have been makin 
investigations this week, and find severa 
clearly-marked cases in Baltimore County.” 











Jerseys at the Baltimore County Fair. 


At the first exhibition of the Baltimore 
County Agricultural Society, held in 1879, 
but a few herds of Jersey cattle were shown, 
Knowing that Baltimore County had long 
been the home of many fine herds of this 
deservedly popular breed, the Society deter- 
mined to do all in its power to foster and 
encourage not only the breeding of this 
valuable strain of dairy cattle, but to stimu- 
late among the breeders thereof a friendly 
rivalry, for their own improvement, as well 
as by exhibiting the same, to educate the 
public in the advantages of rearing these cattle 
For this purpose the Society has offered 
liberal premiums and selected judges without 
a suspicion of partiality and known to be 
thoroughly competent. 

The good result has shown itself by the 
increased numbers and better still—improved 
quality of the animals exhibited each year, 
while for the coming Show in September 
the Society has already received informal 
no.ice of 13 herds to be exhibited, besides 
many other herds which are expected to be 
represented in the individual classes, and as 
a consequence the Society is compelled to 
add largely to its stabling capacity. 

Numbers, however, but poorly express the 
importance of the coming exhibition. We 
have frequently asserted that Baltimore 
County possesses more Jerseys of high 
quality than any other county of the United 
States. We challenge those who doubt the 
truth of this assertion to visit our fair and 
judge for themselves. 

The sweepstake prize of $140 to the best 
registered Jersey or Guernsey bull of any 
age, will draw out such bulls as Earl Barker, 
Forget-Me-Not, Lord Rex, King Rex, Island 
Valeur, and others perhaps as good but not 
so well known to fame, whilst among the 
females will be the highest priced Jersey in 
the world, and one with the largest weekly 
test (24} lbs.) with one exception of any that 
have been tested. 

A new feature and one of great value to 
overcome the doubts in the minds of the 
public as to the great capacity of these two 
strains of cattle for butter making, will be 
the purse awarded to the cow actually mak- 


the’ Fair grounds, under the supervision of a 
committee of the Society. For this prize 
will probably compete—a Guernsey cow with 
a record of 21 lbs. 3 ozs., a Jersey with a 
record of 24 lbs 4 ozs., another with a record 
of over 20 lbs. and many others whose great 
performances have never been published. 
This prize, like all of those of the Balti- 
more County Society, is open to all the 
world, only being limited to registered ani- 
mals. As this test will be conducted by 
persons entirely disinterested it will be of 
untold value to the winner. 

Altogether, breeders of other States could 
not do better than attend our exhibition as 
purchasers or otherwise, and particularly 
those of the South, as it will beat that season 
when animals may be shipped South without 
risk. We can promise them a cordial recep- 
tion, and that they will find animals of great 
excellence that can be bought at reasonable 
figures. 








Death of Jesse Slingluff, 


This gentleman, the head of the hovse 
of Slingluff & Co., tertilizer manufacturers, 
and long the president of the Commercial 
and Farmers’ Bank of this City, died on the 
20th ultimo. He took an active interest in 
agricultural affairs; was an useful citizen 
universally respected and esteemed, and his 
loss will be greatly lamented. 


Baltimore County Fair. 
The premium list of the Fair for 1882, has 








THe AMERICAN FARMER. It is thought 
that it will exceed in attractions and extent 
any previous Exhibition of the Society. 
The list presents all the usual offers of the 
past, and in some departments new features 
areadded. 





The Crops in Virginia. 
Dr. Pollard, writes from Henrico, under 
date of June 25th: “The wheat crop in 
Virginia is very fine. Winter oats and hay 
crops very good. While the fine wheat crop 
will be of much present aid to our farmers 
in their financial troubles, I am afraid it will 
prove injurious in another aspect; for this 
fall all the land that can be found will be put 
in wheat, and more than ever of the land 
which cannot produce wheat, will be seeded 
with it.” 


The Southern Planter. 


We have received, in advance of its date, 
the Southern Planter for July, returned to its 
old form and appearance asa monthly. Dr. 
Thomas Pollard, in centributing a valuable 
paper opposing the extension of the area in 
cotton and tobacco, gives a note, which we 
annex, fully reciprocating the sentiments 
therein expressed : 

Though an associate editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, of Baltimore, I see no cause of 
rivalry between the two journals. I wish 
every farmer in Virginia and the United 
States could be induced to take them both. 
They are old pioneer journals of this country. 
The American Farmer was founded in 1819, 
and the Southern Planter in 1840, by Chas. 
T. Botts, brother of J. Minor Botts. Every 
farmer who expects to prosecute his business 
successfully, should take several agricultural 
journals as a means of becoming acquainted 
with his calling. A successful farmer and 
stock-breeder, Mr. A. P. Rowe (near Fred- 
ericksburg) wrote me some time since that 
he took twelve agricultural joorna, and 
that he believed each number of each journal 

id for the year’s subscription. very 
intelligent gentleman of Richmond, who con- 
ducts successfully a farm in the vicinity, and 
who is a subscriker to the American Former, 
said to me recently that he never read a 
single number of a good agricultural journal 
that he did not think he was paid for the 
year’s subscription. 


Tus CatrLe from North Holland, pur- 
chased by Dr. Patterson, of Baltimore 
County, we understand have been shipped, 
end as the requisite quarantine will have ex- 

ired before their arrival we hope they will 
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Baltimore Markets—June 30. 
Wheat.—The market is quiet. We quote: 
Fultz at ¢.; lo arvana 138@140c.; steamer 
peta hag hn a 
$ \ c. 
io market is unsettled. les of White 
at 93@95c., and of Yellow at ic. 
ta ae is quiet and nominal at 80 cents per 
for small lots from store 
Mili Feed.—There is little inquiry fur Bran 
and prices are nominal. Middlings are in fair de- 
and relatively firm. Western Bran is quoted 
$16@B164 on ton for Spring and $17@18 for 


{ 
Winter and Middlings at $25 for heavy and $23@23 
for medium. City Milis stock is and $21 per 
ton. the latter for Brownstuff. 
Cotton.—The market is quiet and steady. W 
ote as follows: Middling at 124 @12%c ; low mid- 
- ordinary at 11X%c; good 
‘obacce. —‘L-af.— Good grades 
are in demand, principally for the 
though there is i 


of Maryland 
French contract, 
@ fair inquiry for the open ports. 


The commn lots are less sought for, but are gener 
ally held drm. The markets generally are firm and 
prices fully maintained We quote: Maryland in- 

frosted $2 06@3.50; do sound common — 
00; do good common $5 6.00; do middling 
A ; ge fine red $850@1000}; do fancy 
, 


upper country $4 00@10.00 ; do ground 


vee 6X08 
Liv itock.—Beef Cattle.—Market dull. We 


5 

bone Vv best on sale this week 74 @8Xc; 
t generally rated first quality, 64% @%c.; medium 

or good fair quality, 4% @6c ; ordinary thin steers, 
oxen and cows, 34@d4c.; extreme range of prices, 
83@8Xc.; Most sales were from 64@7%  Milch 
—Trade is slow Prices at wholesale$25@3$40 

per head. Swine.—Trade is slow at the high figures 
ruling. Prices 10@lic., with extra 11X ; most sales 
at 10%@11. Sheep and Lambs.—Fully equal to the 
aoe slow demand, wholly confined as it is to sup- 
plying the wants of the butchers We quote Sheep 
- ax 5c., few selling at either extreme. Lambs 

ull at 

May and Straw.—For Hay the market is dull. 
Straw quiet. We quote as follows: Baled Hay— 
Choice il county Timothy $19@W, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania Timothy $15@'6; New York and 
Western $15@16; mixed $13@14 per ton, and Clo- 
ver 10@13. Straw— Wheat $9@(0; Oat $10@11, and 
Rye $16@18 for long and $14 per ton for short. 

Provisions.— The market is very firm, and for 
Pork and [ard prices are higher, with a good job- 
bing trade in cut Mests. We quote packed lots from 
store as follows: Bulk Shoulders, 10% cts; clear 
rib Sides, 13% cts. Bacon Shoulders, 11c.; do 
clear rib Sides, 15 cts; Hams, 15%@16 cts. Re 
fined Lard in tierces 18 cts. Mess Pork, $23 per bbl. 
‘or new and $21 75 for old. 

Butter.—The supply of choice Western is suffi- 
cient for the demand, and the market is steady and 
fairly firm, with aregular demand We quote choice 
New York State at Cts ; fresh Western, choice 

%20 cts ; do to prime, 14@17 cts., and Near- 
by receipts, 15@18 cts. per lb 

Flour.—The business is light. We quote: 
Howard Street Super $3.25@4.00; do. Extra $4. 
5.25; do. Family $5 5 15; Western Super $3. 
ee; do. Extra $4 25, do. Family $5.65@ 

; City Mills Super 400; do. Extra $4 25 
. (Rio Brands) 


$irseds 00 tra $725; Rye flour 
4 ; 


n Meal per 100 pounds $1.95@2.00. 
“The Wonder of the Age.” 


496 8. St., N. W., Wasurneron, D. C. 
October 16, 1880. t 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—My case 
has been a marvellous one, and my restora- 
tion to health through your Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure has been the wonder of all 
acquainted with it. Sam’.. J. ANDREWS. 





‘The Police Force of Baltimore, in 
efficiency and discipliné, are second to none 
in the land. Whether that is due to the fact 





of so many of them using J. M. Laroque’s | 


Anti-Bilious Bitters, we will not say, but 
they themselves (or rather a large number 
ef them) do say that .it is the best medicine 
in the world, keeping the system in that 
healthy condition which fits them so well 
for duty. If you feel bad, try it. AJl drug- 
ts sell it. 25 cents a paper, or $1 a bottle. 
.E. Thornton, proprietor, Baltimore, Md. 
Don’t Buy Ensilage or Feed Cutters 
till you see New York Plow Co.’s “Cycle,” 
55 Beekman Street. * 





STRAWBERRIES, 


Newest and Best Varieties. 
Grown in Pots and ready for shipment after 
lanted early will give a good crop 
lescriptive catalogue 
containing full cultura! directions mailed free, 
Address, EULWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED SHEEP. 


COTSWOLDS. 


Having purchased the First Choice Bucks, 
Ew: snd Lambs of the well-known flock of the 
late P. B Jones, Sr., of Rapidan, Va, and the entire 
flock of Mr. A. S. Jones, we are now offering them 
all for sale WITHUUT RESERVE, in lots to 
suit purchasers, at remarkably low prices, quality 


considered. 
MERINOS. 


We are also offering a choice flock of Am Meri- 
nos (Spanish extraction) consisting of one, two, 
three and four-year-old bucks and ewes, and this 
spring Lambs. PRICES VERY LOW. 


SHROPSH[IREDOWNS. 


A few very choice buck lambs for sale, by our 
imported bucks, PRICE $20 KACH. 


WM. L. BRADBURY & CO. 


Nason, Orange County, Va. 




















Wanted to Purchase, 


FEW well-bred Heifers, entered in Herd Reg- 
ster of American Jersey Cattle Club. Address 
with particulars and prices, 
J. B. DIAMOND. 


Gaithersburg, Md. 


University of the State of New York 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 45th STREET, N. Y. 
—c0phv0— 


yo Eighth Winter Session of this Institution will 

open October 2d, 1832. Catalogues and an- 
nouncements can be had from the Dean of the 
Faculty, A. LAIUTARD, M. D., V. 8. 











B* a graduate and A. M. of Princeton, with several 
} years’ successful experience, a position as teach- 
er in a public or private school. Address, stating 


ALBERT E. ACWORTH, 
Russum, Md. 





terms, etc., 





x 





Complete. 
Savanna8, Ga., Feb. 21, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—I have 
been completely cured of stone in the blad- 
der and kidney difficulty by your Safe Kid- 





ney and Liver Cure, J.D. Aupus. * 








RPERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR: 


Suited for Fine (powder) Fertilizers, such as CARBONATE OF LIME, or for 
GROUND BONE PHOSPHATES, &c. 


Acticultoral Plester, Kainit, Grund 
WY, WIRT CLAREE, 61 S. 


Send fur Circular. Also for 
Treatise on (Carbonate of 
Lime. 


Now is the time to apply it, 
after first mowing and before 
fali plowing—or directly after 
sowing or with the seed. 


SELENITIC CEMENT, 


FOR 


SILOS, CISTERNS, &. 


AK ROSENDALE, ROUND TOP 
AND 


Imported (Portland ) 


"az CEMENTS. 
Bore and Peruvi-n Guano, 
Gay Street, Baltimoro, Md. 


BICKFORD AND HUFFMAN GRAIN DRILL, 


OUR FERTILIZER ATTACHMENTS ARE TIME AND TRIAL PROVEN, 


And to-day there is not a single fertilizer attachment ng any degree of ularity in the United 
States, that we have not proven and rejected a Sve. supply ah eur ari, 


“ 


r\: 
Ny 


NICKEL PLATED, NON-CORROSIVE, 
SECTIONAL METAL-BOTTOM DETACHABLE DISTRIBUTOR, 


Readily adjusted to amounts, Easily kept clean, Simple, Durable, Always in order for business, Using 
a Solid Steel Axles, Double Reversible Steel Points, Double Force-Feed Distributors, and a 
practic: 


FORCE-FEED GRASS SEEDER, 


Perfectly Adjustableto Quantity, No Drizzling or Wasting of Seed, Positive in Distribution, Operating 
in front or rear at will. Each Drill furnished with Double Registering Surveyor, Davis’ Tube Shifter, 
Whiffletrees and Neck-Yoke. 


THE GRAIN, FERTILIZER & GRASS SEED DISTRIBUTORS, 


EACH THE DESIDERATUM OF FORCE FEEDS. 


Capable of ee with unparalelled continuity and exactness, each and every variety of FIELD 
GRAINS, with all the certainty of operation, and ready adjustment to quantity, its most favored compet- 
itor can show in the distribution of a single variety. 


PLANTS FIELD CORN OR BEANS 


In drills as perfectly as the special drills manufactured for this work. 


LIGHT IN DRAFT, CONVENIENT IN ADJUSTMENT, RELIABLE IN OPERATION. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 
H. P. UNDERHILL, GEN’L AGENT, 64 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 


BUT THE 


New Departure” 


is our Pride—steps far ic 
front of them all, 


WITH 


THE OLD STANDARD 
FaVORITE, 


THE EMPIRE 
OR MARKS, 


Force Frep (so-calleil), 


aq 


\ ( 
fa* 




















WE NOW OFFER FOR SALE, 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


OF RECENT IMPORTATION FROM THE 


LeobBos DaSProsits. 


So Fameus for the large per centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE of LIME and POTASH 


T he cargos offered contains about 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia. 48 per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
4 per cent. Potash, K. O. 3 
E has not been ground, or inany manner manipulated, If farmers will compare the above in- 
f ingg 4 with the APPARENTLY cheaper fertilizers offered for sale, we think they will pronounce 
Peruvian Guano the cheapest fertilizer (in the strict sense of the word), in the market, It being natural 
guano, the cost of manipulation. borne by manufactured articles, is saved. 


VOSS BROS., 50 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE THUMAS HURSE RAKE 








The Thomas Horse Rake is the best Hay and Grain Rake made; it dumps easily, draws very light, and 
is made of the very best materials. It has the Sirongest Teeth of any rake ‘in the market, every tooth being 
subject to the severest test before being put in the Rake. It is simple, and embraces all the best principles 
of a Self-Dump Rake, without the complicated machinery necessary in self-dump rakes. 


Send for circular and price list to 


J. cc. DURBOROW & CO. 
SS LIGHT STREET, 





Baltizxrore. Md. 
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5S NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 













manuvacrunens PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel made, 
TATIONARY Steam Fogises and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Muley and Gan 


Saw Mills, Flour Mill 


achinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c, &c. AGRICU ~ gt we EN- 
peng A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machine 


, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Work- 


ing ¢ Bestiners, ol all kines J Tanite Emery Wheels and Grin ers, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 


-— Ay 4 Su enera 


Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH'NG MaA- 


MPLETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 


Redoced” Price List. 








"ren, LONDON 


Poison. 
TRADE 


PURPLE ‘ison 


MARK. 


rs pormant Oot Sooten -o4 not got it, write to HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CO. (Limited,) 
90, No, 90 Water Street. New York. __who will send prices and testimonials. 











FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Our stock of seeds is from the most reliable grow- 
ers, fresh and true to name. 


Fertilizers of Standard Brands. 


Griffith & Turner’s Animal Phosphate. 

Griffith & Turner’s Ammo Bone ae Phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner’s Alkaline Plant Food 

Griffith & Turner's Raw Bone. 


lingluf” Dissolved Bone, 

"s 

Turner’s Excelsior and hate. 
Holloway’s Exceisior and Phosphate 
Lister’s and Whitelock’s bere ates. 
Peruvian and Orchilla G 


, . 
Oliver Chilled Plows 
run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better. 
work than any other plow. 
Malta Shovel Plows. Iron ren ae Cultivators, 
Corn Cahoon Seed Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 











Regerstows Grain Drills. Monarch Grain Drills 
Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 

The Star Horse Rake. The Victor Horse Rake. 

The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 

Bullard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Leader. 

American Hay Elevator. 

Double Harpoon Hay Fork. Grain Fans. 


Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 

MeCormick Imperial Res 
cCormick Im al Reapers. 

McCormick Twine Binders. 

Farmer’s Friend ag Pianters. 

Keystone Corn Drills. 

Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, 


Cider Mills. 
Corn Shellers. 


Hay Presses. 
Butter Worker. 


MOSELEY’S 
CREAMERY. 53 





Stoddard Churns. Davis Swing Churns, 
Fountain Pump. Cucumber Pumps. 
Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 
REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


4i & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


At Reasonable Prices, 
I BREED only from the ome choice stock of the 


aces in pedigree and markings. All 
Black. troorded, —> ‘ean ws te con seen at and" thus Aw 
CHICKENS, or ogge of superior stoc r oie. oe 
THOS. A, HAYS, Chyrchyilie, Md, 





ne mem « 


Peruvian Guano. 





I have secured the only casgo of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


in the United States direct from PABELLON be» 


PICA, the richest deposit of Peru, containing 12 

cent. of Ammonia, also a full supply from LO s° 
deposits, containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, 
which I offer for sale direct from ship or warehouse. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON 


M EMBER of the “> Cotlere of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, London reats all Diseases of Horses 
Dogs and Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and 
Operating Shed, 


Cor. Penna. Ave. and Hoffman &t., Baltimore. 




















PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Aarne ron "+ 183 Baltimore St. 


COTTAGE HOME BRABMA YARDS, 


| Bag ne Brahmas exclusively. I breed as a pas- 
time and pleasure, keep none Fg the evry best, 

offer no refuse stock for sale. My birds for ww 

marking and laying qealiticn, are unsurpassed. 

never failed to win first prizes whenever exhibited, 

A few nice birds for sale now, and at all times 


Address, Dr. Geo, H. Cairnes, 
No eggs for sale. Woodberry, Balto. Co., Md. 


$777 ae 

















(A 000 ransten quust be Jack-of-ell-trefies? bal the mest ccaatiae ching steal of —e 
buildings well painted. And the art of painting és not in knowing how to spread iton 
learned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipula’ 


ing of oils, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made gasy by 
using the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send jor particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


J. dla BS. Bd, 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


E prepared, with care, from medica] plants; on Oates Pee, bbl her mop bo taken the 
A® smallest child and upon the most delicate stomach ; 3 J to act u ape he 
thereby relieving all such diseases as COBTIVERESS, HEADACHE, PARA vets » DYSP ph COLDS, 
JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a bilious origin: No dence can be offered in favor of these Pills 
than the very fact oom where their ients are known to family physi they are using them in their 
private tice. — by fol Opin from one of our most prominent physicians: 


OAKLAND ae After carefully a poe G the aad fekemics of i: 
Pills, I feel it but pesges Hy = say > that Ae Yeombapatiod is peteink Sore 1 


ever believed were the vee sew to be used in diseases of a re Aone ad t: shell tak pee amare ia 
mending them, not only to my patients but mes ae medical profession. Yours truly, J. 
From one ofth the leading retail druggists of West V: 

WESTON, W. VA., June 18, 1869.— Messrs. “Danby, pin ‘s Co.—Gents: Please send by a og twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. I have the most flattering accounts from all ag Ly used them, and 
believe the day is not far distant when they will snpemsete al allothers. Yours, M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, Ss rom prominent men Uheemghens the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills i in the future, as how have in the past, rest ~~ AT. on ed own merit, that 
wherever they are known their use will ipoee down from generation to 

GIL LPIN’S °S VEGETABLE LIV @ PILLS ar are old by all mi ner ony druggists and country store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


Windsor Herd 
JERSEYS. 


-_>.—- 


WATTS & SETH 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 






























_ S2 WORTH of MUSIC for (0 CTS. 
Music in the March Ne. of Journal: 


1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven, 9. Joy- 
jumann. 3. Mar- 


uise 
Single number 10c. ; yearly subscription $1. 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


MANUFACTURES 


In Silleated Phosphate (0 


Of Baltimore, Mea. 
THE ACTIVE™ 
__| Popplein Silicated Phosphate, | Ammonia’d Bone Phosphate 

















Recommended for all Stiff Lands. 
ANALYSIS. 








GRASS LAWNS d FLOWER ° 
BEDS. There is nothing to equal Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


it. Or Acidulated South Carolina Bone. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. Containing 12 to 15 per cent. Available Phos, Acid 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE 00. 
128 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 














P, 0, Box 852, BALTIMORE. 


("Forming a complete Mineral Manure, | Moisture, at 212° F.......... e++e-10 to 12 percent. 
. ic Matter, ble of pro- 
and proved by the experience of the past five ore duc Dammodis..3... sno & “ ( 
years to be specially adapted to light, loamy | Soluble Phos. Acid..0% to & P ct 
lands, or those containing vegetable matter. —__— 
Total Available Phos. Acid.......10 to12 ss 
‘ Insoluble Phos. Acid ...... 0... 8 to 4 ms 
ANALYSIS. Rabi O.n ec ee * 
Moisture, at 212° F.....5 sees ceeees 5 to 8 mrs cent. oe 
Available Phos. Acid............. § toll 4 
ieethleg ©. © <conscaier 1 ts « | Alkaline Bone Phosphate. 
Soluble Silica..........sesees sees 1 tois “* ANALYSIS. 
Petes Ke Oi ovis covaddodias save 2% to 4 - Soluble Phos. Acid.. 6 to 7 per cent. 
Magnesia ...... .ccesccsccess cocees see. * Reverted = .-5to6 “ 
DORA voces ccvccccoseue sesccccscese 2 ts « . ee ee, 
Total Available........ssecsescoses sil to 18 t. 
ne 9 ne i phates secce coeses SCS aa 
m ne ate soe 00226 to = 
t# This Brand put up specially Potash K. 0.. —_ peer yerery fay Sr 
in Ten-pound Boxes, for use upon Baden o dees deccds opvtee co de escercess BtOB “ 









Se ee ee TO peer an Ot en Se 
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GEORGE. O. STEVENS, 


‘SISHES. BLINDS g. 


LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


EEPS IN sealed a op FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldin 
ands, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, Barge ‘Boards, Window ose, r Caps, 
pete? Bui\ ers’ Hard ware, Wood Mantels, Window Fram Door Frames, 
am r. Lime, Sash Weights, Sash — Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 
st Work at Lowest 


ce UA THOMAS, 


STeaAaM, 


Agricultural and Mill Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical En- 
gine in the 
Market. 

” Buffalo Pitts Thresher at 4 Cleaner. 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND’ WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Liae of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 
ne Al 
Union and iagersiown Grain and Fertilizer Drilis, Circular Saw. Mills, 

Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstoz<s, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather.and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
; The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &e. 
i reert Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting any ching 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


To. S35 ight St.. Baltimore, Ma. 


; ey 


Brack- 








FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVE 
/ EXHIBITED. 


“ECLIPSE. 
AGRICOLTURAL i 














8. HamMILton Cavers. Noan W. Cavery. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


GLUTRING dd FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St., 
Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore, Md. 








RDER DEPARTMENT.—Gentiemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND.SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 





GEO. F. SLOAN py BROTHER. 


<— LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &O. 
dN LOTS TO SUIT. 


182 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
, BALTIMORE. 








— — = ’ 





FOR SALE. 
Cee eae: 
THOMAS J. LEA, 

gree. P. o., Md, 





Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 


VER THE GARDEN WALL, and all the latest 
and Sheet M ne of the day, now 


So house here, we are tosupply 
and agents at libera! terms, dd for our Carculen 


W. A. EVANS & BRO. 
Room 1 Central Building, 
N. W. Cor, Holliday and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore 


_ 


10 Large Papers of Seeds, 


Flower or Vegetable. 


C OMPLETE assortment sufficient for small garden 
/ Guaranteed fresh and reliable, in a neat box. Sent 
post-paid for 30 cents, 


PHILADELPHIA SEED COMPANY, 


14 WN. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOS. STELWAGON'S SONS, 


Manufacturers o 
Manilla, Roofing, Sheathing an Carpet-Lining 


PAPERS, 


ALSO 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 
525 COMMERCE STREET, 


PHILADELPH TA. 


Card Collectors! 


lst.—Buy seven bars DOBBINS’S 
ELECTRIC SOAP of your Grocer. 


2d.—Ask him fo give you a bill 
of it. 


3d.—Mail us his bill and your full 
address. 


4th.—We will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
“Seven Ages of Man.” 


LL.ORAGIN € Co. 


116 §, Fourth St., 
ies 0 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. 


Chemist and Metallur gtet 
Balto. Copper Works. 


























W. MAGER, 


Formerly Chemist of N. OC. 
Fertilizer Control Station 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 


Cuemists AND ASSAYERS, 
57 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 

Chemica) Fertilizers. Ores of Gold and Silver (by 
fire process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc. Clays, 
Coal, Limestone and other minerals. Water for steam, 
manufactvring and household use. Mineral waters 
and various products xf art. Terms ™oderate, 








J ersey Red Pigs. 


From Largest Herd South. which took 


Five Premiums and Special Mention 


at Virginia State Fair, 1881. 


7 hog is free from disease, a natural grazer, 
prolific and rt to mature. Catalogue free. 
Also, COLLIE PUPS in April, from 

strains. 


m ported 


T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville, Va. 








JERSEY BULL 


Island Valeur, 5514, 


HIS handsome yonng bull will be permitted to 
serve a liméted men number of approved cows at 
—- Cost of keep of cows $2 per week at own. 
“"ialand ‘Valeur is a grandson of Ona, bably t 

best pee the granddaughters of ae, heviel 
mere ounces of butter iu 7 days when 3 

Two granddaughters of 

y y sold in New York at on for 


highest pice ever pe ry ge 
we Saeed se Br 


wasa wae og ee 
blood is most in this country, as shown 


by the tact eight A= ary of this family sold at auc. 
Sin oanr eens cite nel fa 
cows. Wares een or erty 


28 St. Paul Tease, Baltimore, Ma. 


REGISTERED JERSENS, 


Chatsworth - Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Ce., Md, 








FOR SALE. 


SpRsteTERED CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 

Lord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prize of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V, 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unnsually exacting. 


ANDREW BANKS. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


¥ the 100 or 100,000. Bone 9 lenmp and paso tock 

of all the leading sta varieties, and of 
the newer sorts. arpiess, Miner’s Great Prolise, 
Mt. Vernon, Cumb. Triumph, 75e. perC,; $5 per M. 
Crescent Seedling, Monarc Kentucky, Danead Wir 
son, Chas. Downing, 40¢. per C.; perM. Also 


RASPBERRY PLANTS. 
Gregg, $18 per M.; 
RB. 5S. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
Harman’s, A. A. Co., Md. 


“Annual Stock Sales-Balance, 


THE SUBSCRIBER HAS YET FOR SALE: 


Jersey Heifer “FANNIE OF RHODE RIVER.” 
No. 12890; solid color, black point, 21 months old. 
Price $200. 

Jersey Heifer “PRIDE OF RHODE RIVER,” 
No. 12392; solid color, black points, 14 months old. 
Price, $100. 

Jersey Calf “ALDERNEY MAID 2); 
fawn, 6 months old. Price, $60. . 


—o—~ 








$9. . 











»* white and 


Bay Horse “PAUL,” 4 years old, very fast and 
showy. Price, $200. 

Bay Filly “ALICE,” fast stepper, very kind and 
gentle, suitable fora lady. Price, $15v. 4 years old. 
Bay Mare “FANNIE,” 9 years old. Price, $100. 

Bay Horse “BILL,” 10 years old. Price, $75. 
Black be a “ANNIE,” 9 years old—and Colt. 
Price, $150 


The above Horses are sound and true, and will 
work a mfx pry , single or double, or under the sad- 
die: and all of the above stock are but to be seen to 
be appreciated. 


F. B. STEINER, 


Rhode River P. 0. Mo Bn A. Co., ee, 


Cabbage, ‘Savoy, Broccoli and 
Celery Plants 


IN ANY QUANITY. 
R. Vincent, ore, + Chases, | Balto. Co., 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
By the Great Instantaneous: Process. 


ECURING NATURAL EXPRESSIONS and 
K wie be LIKENESSES. Our finest Imper- 
ial Portraits r dozen. ty Bue 00). CHILD- 
REN’S PORT! 8S A SPECIALTY. We have 
excellent facilities for copying old pictures Daguer- 
reotypes, etc. First-class Photography at moderate 
a at The Imperial Art Studio, 205 

Baltimore St., 


RICHARD WALZL, Proprietor. 











a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
— nat 
SLLETT & CO.. Portland, Maine. 


$66 





day at home. Samples worth 
N & to" "Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $20 Beir 
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TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


Re rhe undersigned PIONEER, in’ the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city and Originator in 1858 of the 
and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and “AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE” 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and personal 

tion hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers as Manuracturep By Him, cont 
continues to pond to the Farmers and Planters of Maryland and Virginia,with the assurance that the 
high standard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore. 









The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever offered the Farmer—combining all the 
stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable eters A properties of Bones, in fine, dry 
powder, pre’ expressly for drilling. It is the universal opinion of the Farmers of Maryland and Virginia, 
after over twenty years experience in the use of the Ezcelsior manufactured by me, that an application of 100 
pounds is equal in its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. 


chea 

With my present advantages and tor factlities for Manufacturing 1 challenge competition with any Fertil- 
izer sold in the United States in ‘QUAL! TY, MECHANICAL CONDITION and PRICE. 

By strictly adhering to my Original ulas, using only the most concentrated materials, and superin- 
tending in person the manufacture—as for the past twenty-four years, 


UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 
a7 Farmers to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, prepared according to m 


original Formulas established in 1 should see that every Beg is branded as above, with the ANALYSL 
and MY NAME IN RED LETTER 


J.Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


ur McELDERRY’S WHARF, Baltimore, Md. 





To FARMERS & ’ STOCK Wits) eine, Zooey 


Upper James Real Estate Agency, 
Ip ATTENTION By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
+ or CARTERSVILLE, Va., 





lying in one of the most 
STOCK OWNERS Eastern Virginia. Catalogues sent on 


DAIRYMEN 


aNnD 


POULTRY 
KEEPERS 


is called to the 











Address: BEAN & RARE, Wholesale 
Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia. 














SPLCIALTIES 
made by 

The Retiker Manufacturing Co. enamel a 

1. The Indian Condition Powder.—Un- AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
like many powders now on the market, which act on y a ane gh bran’ new we he 
as a stimulant, these wders, an entirely vegetable 
compound, the qualities of a tonic—invigorating 
and deve‘oping the natural powers of animals,and being 
a mild purgative, keep the system ina healthy condi- 
tion, enabling the animal to do more work and to re- | ;, the ance, ever ottened to zou. Introduction by 
sist the approach of disease. To dairymen mae oe GEN. SHE aan This Superdi; class and 
tik. are invaluable, largely be paren the - ine penn ov gh 10 to a and te foand i ate fastest te 
milk, enriching the cream and a greatly to its r is gents average 0 0 y 
buttery jelding propertics. When used on dairy farms eae fig cam AGENTS WANTED, 
it has everywhere given most complete satisiaction. | to A WORTHINGTON 4 & 00, Martfo 

2. The Indian Ointment.—For the cure | — 
of cuts, sores, and all skin diseases on man or beast. 
The healing properties of this ointment when applied 
to sores of the longest standing are perfectly marvel- 
ous, allaying thfe inflammation at once and working a 
7 Tr, et . —T, ” Feeod.—F ‘and Chemis! 

. e Retiker Chicken Food.—For pre- +" coun vas that most of the Ho 
vention and cure of ail diseases incident to poultry = Oat le bowtess ait bas ase worthless tras’ 
ards. Poultry keepers find, after brief trial, a very | says that Sheridan's Oondition Powders are osotiatet 
arge increase tn the production of eggs, and marked | pure and Semegoty velpabie Lee me pert wi! 
mprovement in the weight and appearance of fowls. aan ener Bold rp : eS 
As a promoter of growth in young fowls it has no by mail for eight letter stamps. 1 SOHNSON & roo, 
“eel, 2 neon them in health and free from vermin. Boston, Mass., formerly ama 7 

4. The Shepherd’s Lotion.--A chemical | - nine 

= aration for prevention and cure of scab, rot, &c., 
ia Sheep and swice. This preparation needs only a 
trial to prove its worth. 

One-pound box samples of the Condition Powders or 
Chicken Food, or a sample box of the Ointment, will 
be forwarded to any address, pos' a on receipt of 
2% cts. in stamps or currency. Address for samples 
or circulars © Retiker Manufacturing 
Co., 1101 Wylie Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIGISTERED SHORTEORN BULL 


FOR SALE. 


D°xE OF HAMILTON No. 85111, Vol. 19,A 8S. 
be H. B. A sure breeder, kind and gentile, will 
sold low, as his owner has no further use for him. 


THOS. J. LEA, 


ee P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 


Cotswold Sheep for Sale, lanot an intomeating} 


RAM and EWE LAMS, sired by “Royal Sher- 
40 borne ” and other aaa’ rambe: also, Yearling coholtestimalente Dutt st is ate a valuable Family 




























For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Billous Reaoks, Headache, Coe- 
tiveness, and al! Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

IDLY THE M 
ARB DECIDE EDLY THY x oer POTENT REMEDY 
It ig not an intoxicating beverage. and certainty 








for man 
Rams and Ewes of all ages. rted “Baron large numbers of our etiscne w with the get untu 
ame” of 23% Iba fleece at the Fhe of my ficck— ing success in all the above complaints ry it. 


whole flock ag Yearlings average 12 to 20 lb. fleeces. 


ED. C. LEGG, 


Kent Island, Md, 


25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
WM. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 














FARMERS, wie offers for sale upwards of 12, peenaase of payee 






Dutch Turnip. 
folk won 


aay ool be Atta 

es ie Ra Turnip. 

s f ‘ 3 Vas 4 
Every Farmer masta sow Turnip in oe stock of turnt is the 

besi and most economical for. cattle sng’ winter an very val 

months. Also, turnips grown On the nd and plowed in, mie av 

uable manure. . ILlustrative y Descriptive Catalogues free on app 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, eh PA. 


Henover or Long White French do. 
Yellowstone. Turnip 














“Htc ee : 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seed, da. 
60 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 











Tae 


PEOPLES” MUTUAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE Cm 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, TITo. 23 South Street, 


Over the Firemen’s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 
IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 
Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance eiamen of the. 
State of Maryland. 
PLAN MUTUAL. 
Aine Comp inspected ss fr circular, wich gives all in ane polietes 8 are Range For particulars oe to 


ROBT. 
8. CORSE, are: Clairmont Nurseries. Vice President, WM. B. B. SAND DY, Ear Anes BRican Faamun. 
fee ELI 8. — of W. H. Hoffman & Sons, Paper Man Baltimore. cogaty. 


“|\ROSHBANE NURSHRIHS. 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


E desis the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 

WARF PEA RS—2, 3 and 4 years)5 APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES<Stan- 

dard wal Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES. MULBERRIES, pr ihe a of the most 

pe ular kinds, together with other small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 

UBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. HOSES on their own roots, with the newest of, 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS by the dozen or 1,000, for which we have issued a An eg Catalogue. 

SPECI Wi thousand oze and two- -year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for be hesgots , 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS $ WAIL PROMPTLY ArT- 

TENDED TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. é 


W..D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


eee SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO;; MD; © 
eS SPRING OF 1882.8 


M* NEW PRICE-LIST for coming spring is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants conte giving post. 
office address plainly written (including name of county). My prices are ‘‘SUBSOILED,” so farasa 

















downward ten goes, while I am happy to inform my former customers cid all the readers of T. id 
American Faamen that the growth of stock was never better than the present seagon, .. 
Apple trees are cularly fine, while the 1 of valuable varieties has been greatly increased, Ac 

assortment of all kinds of oo" Shade and Ornamevtal bbe an immense stock of Grapevines, As oi 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &c. Correspondence solicited ll 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 




















HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINETQNAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc. ** “Ff ©8106. 
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Boh Ora” ln Sp Papa 
“Bos’ Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 
“GRAIN GENERATOR,” 


DISSOLVED S. C. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 1S Per Cent. Avaliable Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONR. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, 


We have in stock a full line of the above goods. 


118 W. LOMBARD STREET, 





WM. DAVISON & CO. 


BALTIMORE. 





SLINGLUPF o& OO. ; 
Bf W. "Fayette s.} BALTIMORE. { rect Leadenhall 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
guarantee fully up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF'S BISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia, 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammeniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 




















TRUTH ATTESTED, 


Seme Important Statements of Well- 
Known People Wholly Verified. 
In that the public may fully realize the gen- 
u the statements, as well as the power and 
are of ty of which they speak, we publish 
pa beyond 


tures of parties whose 
m, The truth of these 
is absolute, nor can the facts they an- 
nounce be 
Attanta, Ga., March 3, 1881. 
H. A. Warner @ Co., Rochester, N. ¥.: 
sx—For "twenty ears 1 have suffered 


GrnTLex 
more or less from my bladder and kidneys. M 
for many years eranbes me to travel all 
states. Whilst going to Texas last 
fall,1 x ins an advertisement of Warner’s 
Safe y ver Cure. I bought a bottle, and 
in less than a week the improvement in my health 
ble. Since then, my general health has 
wonderfully, and I now enjoy a degree of 
health and strength, in every particular, such as | 
had not hoped it possible to enjoy again in this world 
—of which I am satisfied, under God’s blessing, has 
been due to your remedy. 


a C Wate 


Orricz or Onneanr, Muscoers Co, r 


wi ec. UMBUS. ly 1881. 
2qTLEMcN— teen’ Months I suffered in- 
lisonbe ot the and 204-9 cece torpid 


under the om ee neaes some 
had about given my case 
incurable, when I was prev: 
to try your Safe Kidney and Liv>r 
had — 4). it its a e 
great sa a a 

bp dae second bottle, I Tcontinesd ued the use 

until I became completely cured, 


Judge Court of Ordinary. 

equally strong end aby 

where ‘was abandoned—have 

y given, showing the remarkable 

Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, in 

diseases of 5 a 8, liver organs, 

one who reads has =— ph trouble, 
remember the great At lay. 


A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


Seed Warehouse, 


40 Ensor ie cae Belair Market, Baltimore 


ENT Pa the great BELLE CITY FEED 
S‘ourr preR Boss of the Worid”’ for Fodder, ak 
and Straw. from % to2inches. W 


ae 
ete 


: 
3 


me rf tH ‘anst 1m, 











The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“SEA-W ALL GUANO WORKS.” 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fortilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 








ts 4 
cut one ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





AN 
ce CHEMICAL CO 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS or 


preparco GHEMICALS 


PREPARED 
AND 


PURE FERTILIZERS! 


Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. Bone Meal. 
Dissolved Bone. Potash, Ammonia. 


And ALL HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 
MULA 


For $4 QD s20we.)or POWELLS 


PREPARED CHEMICALS | 


This, when mixed at home, makes ONE 
TON of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant life and as certain of successful crop- 
production as amie es -priced Phosphates 
NOE* Notrouble te mix. 
fered. Full directions. 

POWELL’s CHEMICALS have been thoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we 
offer leading farmers in every state as refer- 
ence. 

Send for pamphlet giving full information of 
analytical and selling value of all fertilizing ma- 
terial, 


What the leading Agricultural Journals 
of the Country say of us: 
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supervision of Mr. R. W. L, Rastn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


o- cortege Agriculturist, N.Y .,Peb.,1882 : rhe phove 
- of best repute in its own elty ‘and their guaran 
- "good." 


Farm Journal, Phila, Feb.. 1882: ‘ Brown Chemical 
Co. of Baltimore is a very old and perfectly sound firm.’ 


American Farmer, Baltimore, March, 1882: ‘ Brown 
Chasaie al Co. of this city are doing a large business in 
their special Fertilize or&, and present numerous aud em- 
phatle Nes stimonials as to their resulta.’ 























WM, STUART SYMINGTON. 


OFFICE, 


7 German S&t., 
Baltimore. 


SYMINGTON BROS, & C 


THOS, A. SYMINGTON. R. J. Baxen. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 





WORKS, 


Locust Point, 


SULPHATE 
OF 
§ Baltimore. 


AMMONIA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


R. J. Hotxiineswoarts. 


NITRATE 
SODA. 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


a Oo 


Oriole Fertilizer for Tobacco. 
‘Oriole Oakey Wood F Fertilizer 


Oriole Piney Wood Fertilizer 


For Grey Lands. 


ViIzZz.: 


Oriole Acid Phosphate. 
Oriole Dissolved Bones. 
Oriole Amm. Bone Super Phos 


Q@G-Each brand is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains what is most needed 
boy the posttguier coll fhe which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as represented. 


SYMIVETOW anes. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 


4 Be A 4 ; 


go > wT a 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 





' 





